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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


INTERNAL SPEECH AND SONG. 


N interesting field of exploration has in recent years been 
opened to us in the sphere of the psychology and physiology 
of speech. The resuits accruing from analysis and experiment, 
and more especially from the study of the pathology of speech, 
have been most instructive. The similar problems, involved 
in the reproduction of musical sounds, have had little attention, 
strange to say, despite the analogous terms in which they may 
be stated. It is of some aspects of these two facts — “internal 
speech,” the parole intérieure of the French, and “internal 
song,” the chant intérieur—that I wish to speak in what 
follows, especially in the way of interpreting the results now 
widely accepted, in terms of our general psychological theory. 
What happens, when we have “words in our minds” and “tunes 
in our heads?”! 


I. INTERNAL SPEECH. 


The doctrine of brain function in speech is now pretty clear 
—thanks to the teaching, principally, of pathological cases. 
Normal speech is a function which probably involves several 
so-called ‘ brain centers,’ all in dynamic connection with one an- 
other. Given a man with the physical apparatus of the act of 
speaking intact —vocal organs, nerve connections, and brain 
seat of discharge (Broca’s gyre)—and ask why such a man 

1 A further interesting question concerns “internal writing,” #.¢., what have we 
in mind when we think of written words ?— visual figures, visual hand- or pen-move- 
ments, muscular sensations of movement? This is interestingly discussed by Gold- 


scheider, Archiv fiir Psychiatrie, XX1V, 1892, p. 503, reviewed by the present 
writer in the forthcoming number of the American Journal of Psychology. 
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speaks, the answer may take several forms. He may name a 
word-sign which he sees, or repeat a word sound which he hears, 
or tell the words he has wr?ften, or finally, he may speak a word 
simply from the 4adzt of speaking it — from the tendency of his 
speech-apparatus to operate as it has operated before. Now we 
ordinarily generalize this diversity in the case in which the man 
‘thinks’ the word merely without speaking it, by saying that 
the word is ‘in his mind,’ internal, zxtérieur; but the question 
is: What is in his mind ?—the printed word (visual image), the 
spoken word (auditory), the written word (hand-motor), the 
articulate word (speech-motor)— is it all of these? Is it any 
of them? 

If we agree to call the motor center for speech, the ‘intrinsic’ 
source of stimulation to the organs of speech, and, on the other 
hand, to call the other centers pointed out, ‘extrinsic,’ the 
question now current runs: Are these extrinsic centers capable, 
each for itself, of arousing the speech center; or does one of 
them, the center for sensations and memories of actual move- 
ment, the ‘kinaesthetic’ word-center, always stand between the 
motor seat and the other sensory centers? Or, put psycho- 
logically, do we, when we remember words and speak them, 
always recall them in terms of the sensations of movement 
involved in speaking or writing them; or is it possible to speak 
simply from remembering the visual form of the word or its 
sound? Is the kinaesthetic center intrinsic or extrinsic ? 

The view that verbal memories are always motor (kinaes- 
thetic) is associated with the name of Stricker.! Recent 
results have refuted Stricker. A variety of facts have been 
adduced to show that the function of speech is not dependent 
in all cases upon the possibility of reinstating motor experiences. 
Many of these facts are already common property; but a few 
of the latest points on this side of the discussion are these: 
(1) Cases are cited of verbal hallucination, in which the patient 
hears two (or more) voices, one of which he takes to be his 


1 Stricker, Ueber die Bewegungsvorstellungen, Ueber die Association der Vorstel- 
lungen, Ueber die Sprachvorstellungen, Langage et Musique. See also G. E. Miiller, 


Grundlegung der Psychophysik. 
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own, the other that of some one else; only the former can be 
accounted for as due to the incipient stimulation of his own 
speech centers, the other is probably auditory. This interpre- 
tation is supported by the interesting fact, established by Pierre 
Janet, that some patients can themselves speak during their 
verbal hallucinations, while others can not. Again, only of the 
latter class must we hold that the motor memories are necessary 
to speech.? Indeed, there is a characteristic difference between 
the two classes—a difference first pointed out, it seems, by 
Baillarger — 7. ¢., with those patients who are able to speak 
without interrupting the voice which they hear, we have a 
hallucination of odjective speech: they hear what they think is 
a real voice outside them. While the other class have a 
hallucination of zxternal speech. They declare that there is 
some one inside them, speaking to them. Séglas holds, with 
evident truth, that these latter hallucinations are ‘psycho- 
motor’® in their seat, while the ‘objective’ kind are auditory. 
(2) There are cases of motor aphasia due to impairment of 
hearing, the motor centers being intact, 7. ¢., cases of auditory 
verbal amnesic aphasia. (3) We recognize and understand 
words which we are unable to pronounce and which we have 
never written; this recognition must be by aid of visual or 
auditory images. The part played by the visual and motor 
memories respectively, in my own case, is seen in the fact that 
when I wish to speak in any language but English, the German 
words come first into my mind; but when I sit down to write 
in a foreign language, French words invariably present them- 
selves. This means that my German is speech-motor and 
auditory, having been learned conversationally in Germany, 

1 See case of Charcot quoted by Ballet, Ze /angage intérieur, p. 64, also cases 
in Séglas, Les troubles du langage chez les aliénés, p. 126. 

2 Cf. Revue Philosophique, Nov. 1892, p. 520, and Séglas, Joc. cit., p. 117 and 
p- 145. A case is reported of a patient who could stop his internal voice by 
holding his breath (Annales psychol., Jan., ’93, p- 103)- 

8 Séglas, Joc. cit., p. 147; Janet, Joc. cit. who advocates the expression “kin- 
aesthetic verbal” instead of “psycho-motor,” as applying to this hallucination of 
internal speech. 


* See cases collected by Ballet, /oc. cit., pp. 91-92; also Bastian’s case, Brain as 
Organ of Mind, p. 642; cf. also Paulhan, Revue Philosophique, XXI1, pp. 37 ff. 
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while the French, which was acquired in school by reading and 
exercise-writing, is visual and hand-motor.' It is interesting 
also to note the joyous recognition which young children show, 
when they speak a new vowel or consonant sound correctly. 
The memory of the correct sound can not, in this case evidently, 
be from the motor centers.? (4) There is evidence of direct 
functional connection between the visual (and auditory) seat 
and the center of motor discharge. Here I may best give the 
words of Janet, who writes in view of the pathological evidence: 
“this hypothesis is confirmed by investigations on anaesthetic 
hysterics. In my opinion, it is impossible to explain the fact 
that these persons preserve their power of movement intact, 
in spite of the absolute loss of kinaesthetic sensations and 
images, unless we admit that movement may be directly stimu- 
lated by visual and auditory pictures. There are individuals 
with whom the auditory image of a word suffices for its 
pronunciation.’ (5) The law of ‘dynamogenesis,’ in accord- 
ance with which every sensory stimulation tends to bring about 
a motor discharge, indicates such a direct connection in cases 
of closely associated function. Féré demonstrates that 
speaking makes the hand-grasp stronger, that seeing colors 
and hearing sounds influence the motor centers; so it is 
altogether probable that stimulations of sight and hearing react 
directly to stimulate the motor speech centers. (6) Cases may 
be cited of direct antagonism between memories of words 

1 A similar case is reported by Ballet, /oc. cit., p. 62. 

2 At the risk of too much personality (of which, however, the literature of this 
topic is necessarily full), I may quote the following about a two-year-old child, 
written in a letter by her aunt, who was far from intending it as a psychological 
observation or for publication: “She rejoices greatly, when she succeeds in 
sounding a new letter. The other day she achieved /, and went about telling 
everybody, ‘ Baby can say sleep and slipper.’ This morning I am informed that 
she can say ‘save’ and ‘ give’ (letter 7). She notices at once herself, when she can 
pronounce the word as the rest of us do — no one tells her.” 

% Pierre Janet, Automatisme Psychologique, p. 60. The common cases of 
patients who can cofy, when they can not initiate writing and speech, are in 
evidence. 

4 Féré cites his results in support of Stricker’s contention; see his Sensation et 
Mouvement. He fails, however, to distinguish between the direct motor effect of a 


sensation, and the roundabout motor effect—i.., through the kinaesthetic 
center — which latter is required by Stricker’s view. 
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and the sensations produced by the speech-movements which 
they stimulate. The pathological state called paraphasia 
is duplicated sometimes temporarily in cases of severe sick 
headache; one intends to mention one object (chair) and really 
speaks another (spoon) without detecting the mistake. I have 
myself had this experience; being quite unable to name 
correctly an object seen until someone else has spoken the word 
with emphasis — yet all the while allowing the incorrect word 
spoken to pass, and feeling astonishment that others have not 
understood my meaning. Similar are those cases in which 
patients take their own words for those of some one else, 
declaring, when questioned, that they themselves did not speak 
them.! Reflection leads us to the view that in these cases 
there is a direct flow from the auditory or visual center to the 
motor speech center, the kinaesthetic speech center being 
perhaps temporarily inhibited. The same kind of antagonism 
is also seen, from the other side, when there is ‘exaltation’ of 
the kinaesthetic center, or what is called uncontrollable ‘ verbal 
impulse.’ The patient speaks certain words or phrases in spite 
of himself — against his utmost effort to speak something else.” 


This conception of the case—not to dwell upon other 
points of evidence *— seems to harmonize well with the doc- 
trine of nervous function now becoming more and more current. 
According to this doctrine, the brain is a series of centers of 


1 See Séglas’ very interesting cases, /oc. cit., p. 150 f. 

2 See Séglas on “hysterical mutism,” /oc. cit., p. 97 f. In dreams this is probably 
the case: the kinaesthetic centers are no longer inhibited, and we talk meaningless 
sounds, which in our dream consciousness are interpreted as rational discourse. 
In view of all such cases of antagonism, a distinction may be legitimate between 
psychic and cortical dumbness, corresponding to the current distinction on the 
sensory side. Just as there is a distinction between being unable to hear words 
(cortical deafness) and being unable to understand the meanings of words we hear 
(psychic deafness), so there is a distinction, shown pathologically, between being 
unable to speak words, and being unable to speak the words we mean. Put in 
different terminology, the former case would be due to a lesion of the motor 
elements at the ‘second level,’ and the latter case to a lesion of the motor con- 
nections between the second and the ‘third level.’ 

8 For instance, cf. Stumpf, Zonfsychologie, I, pp. 160 ff. Further evidence 
accrues, also, from the consideration of tune memories below. 
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relatively stable dynamic tension; the various associative con- 
nections among these centers are paths of /ess and more rather 
than of /east and most resistance; that the range of alternative 
adjustments is excessively wide; and, consequently, that any 
individual has his ‘personal equation’ in all functions as 
complex as that of speech. One man is a ‘motor,’ another 
a ‘visual,’ a third an ‘auditive,’ according as one or another 
of the extrinsic sources of stimulation suffices to release the 
necessary energy into his motor speech center. No one doubts 
Stricker, therefore, when he says that he remembers words 
only by means of sensations of incipient movement; but for 
the same reason we cannot dispute the claim of Stumpf, and 
Wernicke, and Kussmaul, and Lichtheim, that auditory and 
visual images may, in other cases, play an equally leading réle. 

Assuming, then, this answer to the question of the ante- 
cedents of speech, some additional considerations arise which 
have not hitherto been suggested, as far as I am aware. In the 
first place, I find in my own case and from experiments with 
others, that the presence or absence of elements of movement 
in the consciousness of a word depends in many individuals 
largely upon the direction of the attention.'! If the attention 
be directed to the vocal organs—either one’s own or some 
one’s else — movements of the tongue, lips, and larynx are 
clearly felt in the organs, and sometimes by touch, and may be 
seen. If, on the other hand, the attention be directed to the 
ear, and the words be thought of as heard, these muscular 
sensations fall perceptibly away or disappear. This indicates 
that there are two great speech-types, a motor type and a sen- 
sory type, according as the attention is given in one direction 
or the other —a distinction which is now familiar in connection 
with reaction-time experiments. The reaction-time is shorter in 
so-called ‘motor’ reactions. I have experimented to some extent 
with a view to finding in what per cent. of individuals one kind 
of hand-reaction is normal as against the other kind. The results 

1 Paulhan notices the influence of the attention (/oc. cit., p. 43), but does not 


inquire into it; so also does de Watteville, I fancy, from references I have seen 
to an article of his (Progrés Medicale, March 21, 1885) which I have been unable 


to procure. 
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show that, among uninstructed groups of students, reacting for 
the first time in the laboratory, about one-quarter of the entire 
number, when questioned immediately after giving a series of 
reactions, were clearly conscious of having paid attention to the 
hand (motor attention). The average time of their reactions is 
considerably lower than the general average. This result shows 
clearly, not only that the difference in time of the two kinds of 
reactions is a real difference; but also that there are individuals 
who normally react most readily, and most effectively, in one 
way or the other.! The bearing on speech is this : it becomes 
at once evident that the most rapid speakers are generally 
ceteris paribus ‘motors’ in their type. The direction of the 
attention serves to arouse the organs of speech in advance by 
an influence, the nature of which is discussed below.? 

The further questions arise: Is a person motor, visual, or 
auditory, in his speech, and in his reactions generally, because 
he has strengthened a particular kind of memories by the pre- 
vailing concentration of his attention upon them? Or does he 
give motor or sensory attention and reaction, because of the 
predominant strength of a certain class of his memories? Prob- 
ably both of these positions are true: and each of them is of 
great importance in the education of speech, and other motor 
functions. The case is simply the exhibition, on a large scale, 
of what we find to be true of the relation of attention to sensa- 
tions generally. Increased intensity of sensation tends to 
draw the attention ; and the attention increases the intensity 
of sensations. It is one of those processes of ‘reasoning in 
a circle’ which characterize the growth of body and mind 
together. Another instance is this: pleasure arises from healthy 
function, while healthy function is directly assisted by pleasure. 

The case before us is capable, however, of a closer psycho- 
physical explanation. We know that increasing intensity of 
sensation liberates energy increasingly toward the motor 

1 See the further position on this subject below. 

2 To quote my own case again—TI find it impossible to reproduce a French 
sentence without keeping my attention on the visual picture of the printed signs ; 


but I can follow a German sentence by memories of speech movements with no 
trace of visual attention. 
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centers. It is probable, therefore, that a given degree of inten- 
sity of each particular sense-quality involves as an element in 
its conscious value a motor ingredient — be it in part an element 
of consciousness from the potential condition of the motor 
centers themselves, or in whole from the kinaesthetic centers. 
The distinction between sensory and motor consciousness is 
largely logical: all consciousness is both. Every sensation 
reverberates outwards in the muscles and this muscular reso- 
nance reacts upon the sensory factor. It is clear that the 
largest amount of the motor ‘ingredient’ attaches to the most 
intense sensation. Now we also know that the exercise of 
attention involves a large amount of motor innervation ; its 
constant and necessary accompaniments are motor. Conse- 
quently the rising tide of motor incitation due to the rising 
intensity of sensation is at once an increasing relative stimulus 
to the attention. 

On the other hand, the ordinary opinion is true, that the 
idea of a movement is already the beginning of that movement. 
In the light of this principle it is easy to see that, when I turn 
my attention to a sensation, I in so far start into more vigorous 
existence the motor ingredients of that sensation. This in 


_ turn brings out more intensely the sensory ingredients — and 


the second aspect of this ‘reasoning in a circle’ is made clear. 

To put the matter in a nutshell — just in as far as the motor 
ingredient is large, that is, in as far as the sensory ingredient 
is intense, just to this degree will the direction of the attention 
be secured, on the one hand, and both the ingredients intensi- 
fied by this act of attention on the other hand. The two facts, 
therefore, that intensity draws attention and attention increases 
intensity may be stated in terms of a single principle which I 
venture to call the “law of sensori-motor association,” 2.¢., 
every sensational state is a complex of sensor and motor elements, 
and any influence which strengthens the one, tends to strengthen 
the other also. 

Thx reflex attention which follows upon increased intensity 
of sensory excitation is, therefore, the Machklang of revived 
motor associates ; and the increased intensity which follows 
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the direction of the attention is the Machkklang of revived 
sensory associates. 

This principle also goes far to explain the relation to each 
other of the two so-called laws which are usually stated inde- 
pendently in connection with reaction-times : (I) greater inten- 
sity of stimulus diminishes the reaction-time, and (2) motor 
reactions are shorter than sensory reactions. Both are ready 
deductions from the “law of sensori-motor association.’’ More 
intense stimulation gives a shorter reaction than less intense, 
because it arouses more and stronger motor associates ; or, 
put physiologically, because it has greater dynamogenic effect, 
and so facilitates motor discharge. This is clearest, when the 
signal is foreknown and the attention is consequently not 
drawn to it. But this means, when a particular kind of motor 
association is emphasized by the direct act of earlier attention. 
Now this is the second case— motor reaction. The motor 
associates are pictured, dwelt upon, emphasized beforehand, 
the motor centers are put into a state of high potential, the 
stimulus is left to discriminate itself without attention — and 
thus the reaction time is shortened. It is evident that in the 
sensory reaction, part, at least, of the dynamogenic influence of 
the stimulus goes into the attention (discrimination of signal) ; 
while, in the motor reaction, it all goes into the reaction, which 
is already prepared for, besides, by motor attention.? 

Applying this thought to the rise of speech and its method, 
we find abundant reason for the variety of types found among 
adults. Visual, auditory, and motor memories of words date 
back to early childhood, and do not arise synchronously. 
Visual pictures of figure arise and get comparatively fixed in 
childhood some months before the child begins to speak or 
write, as is shown by its recognition of simple figures, animals, 
and later letters. Its auditory images, however, date back still 
farther : this is seen in the very early recognition of words 
heard. The motor (speech and writing) memories, on the 


1 It is only what we would expect that, when the stimulus (signal) is not intense 
enough to carry its own discrimination, either the reaction takes place upon a 
false stimulus, or the attention shifts and the time is lengthened. 
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contrary, are the latest of all. The ability to trace ‘copies’! 
recognized, arises only after considerable progress has been 
made in speaking, and the progress in speaking is, in turn, 
relatively much later in its rise than visual and auditory 
recognition. So the probable order in which these different 
elements of the speech faculty would come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the “law of sensori-motor association” is about this : 
auditory, visual, speech-motor, hand-motor (writing) memories. 

This means that auditory and visual memories get a good 
‘start’ on the other varieties in the genetic process. They 
acquire considerable influence over the attention, which is 
largely reflex at that early period, and they become in turn 
relatively easy of revival, before the specific motor memories 
are well begun. Here is sufficient reason for the existence of 
auditory and visual speech types. Habits thus arise which, on 
the mental side, express the readiest sensori-motor associations. 
They amount to what some have called ‘pre-perceptions,’ or 
_ better, perhaps, ‘pre-apperceptions.’ On the physical side these 
habits represent preferential dynamic tensions among those 
paths of discharge whose convergence is towards the brain 
seat of attention. The law signalized above, tends of course, 
as life advances, to consolidate these particular sensori-motor 
couples : and they become permanent traits of the mental life, 
unless the other speech connections, which are subsequently 
brought into use, be of sufficient strength to supersede them. 
This latter, however, may happen in any of several instances : 
either from inherited tendency, or from the strength of other 
motor habits, as walking, etc., or, in course of time, by dint 
of continued practice. 

It would seem, accordingly, that the ‘auditory speech’ type 
should be found most frequently among unliterary people and 
among those who have not had extended linguistic training or 
large practice in writing and reading. The particular influences 
which are lacking in this type are present in the ‘motor type.’ 

1 What I have called “tracery imitation,” Science, XIX, 1892, p. 19 f, discussed 


also by Goldscheider under the equivalent phrase, malende Reproduction in 
Archiv fiir Psychiatrie, XXIV, 1892, p. 503- 
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It would be interesting to note the effects following, in this 
respect, upon the different methods of instruction in the pri- 
mary and secondary schools. If speech is so fundamentally 
interwoven with thought and mental growth, the method and 
means of language study which emphasize conversational and 
written expression must be most valuable. And it may be 
that, even in the college course of four years, valuable auxiliary 
training may be had from the ‘recitation’ or oral method, as 
opposed to the exclusively ‘lecture’ method with only written 
tests. 

I may add also a word of practical application on the subject 
of the psychology of reaction times. We have in this fact of 
types the explanation of the contradictory results reached by 
different investigators in the matter of motor reactions. Some 
find motor reactions shorter, as I have said above; others do 
not. The reason is, probably, that in some subjects the 
‘sensory’ type is so pronounced that the attention can not 
be held on the muscular reaction without giving confusion and 
an abortive result. On the other hand, some persons are so 
clearly ‘motor’ in ordinary life that sensory reaction is, in 
like manner artificial, and its time correspondingly long. And 

1 As illustrating this state of things, I may refer to the brief article (just come 
to my hands as I send this to print) by Prof. Cattell in PAilosophische Studien, 
VIII, (1892), p. 403. He reports variations in experimental results which do not 
confirm the general law that motor reactions are shorter. At the same time 
Prof. Cattell attempts to apply as universal the principle that attention to a 
voluntary motor combination tends to derange it—and so he “would expect” 
the motor reaction to be /onger. Now, as it seems to me, this principle applies 
largely to such movements as have already become so ‘automatic’ as to be practi- 
cally reflex, #.c., out of conscious supervision altogether. In saying, “in speech, 
writing, reading aloud, etc., the attention is always directed to the end in view 
(Ziel), never to the movement,” Prof. Cattell overlooks altogether the ‘motor’ 
type of reagent and goes directly in the teeth of the teaching of the pathology of 
speech. Stricker says the motor images are exactly and only what he pays atten- 
tion to. What shall we say of Sommer’s and Pick’s citations of cases in Zeitsch. 
Siir Psychologie, vol. ii, 143 and iii, 48. Asa matter of fact, I think the reactions 
which we perform in the laboratory (moving second rather than first finger, right 
rather than left hand) are so evenly voluntary throughout that the principle 
suggested by Prof. Cattell has little appreciable influence one way or the other; 
although in a person of decidedly sensory type some embarrassment might arise 


from it. I hope to return to this subject with some figures of my own: my note 
in the Medical Record (N.Y.), April 15, 1893, p. 455, may be referred to. 
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yet again others may be neutral as regards sensor or motor 
preferences. If this be true, another element of “abounding 
uncertainty ”’ is introduced into all the results of experiments 
so far performed in this field, as reflection on the matter will 
show. It might well be a matter of very great importance in 
connection with astronomical observations : a source of error 
which could not be eliminated by any amount of instruction to 
the observer as to the method of his attention. 

And another inference: Why may not reaction-time results 
be used as a means of diagnosis of speech-troubles? Given 
an aphasic patient with an unusually short reaction-time, he 
would be frodadly (1) motor in type, and, consequently, prod- 
ably (2) afflicted with trouble in his motor region. On the 
other hand, a patient with a very long reaction would be 
auditory or visual in his type. This would require cases of 
almost artificial simplicity of symptom and lack of ‘sympa- 
thetic’ disturbance ; but it might be tested by observing the 
reaction time of patients, the seat of whose brain trouble is 
already known. 


II. INTERNAL Sona. 


The question of ‘internal song’ is a new one. What do 
we mean, when we say that a ‘tune is running in our head’? 
The factors involved are evidently less complex than those 
involved in speech, at the same time that the entire phenom- 
enon is more obscure. Evidence goes to show that the 
internal tune is almost entirely auditory: that is, that the 
auditory center is intrinsic to musical reproduction — Stricker 
again to the contrary notwithstanding. 

An adequate discussion of the nature of tune reproduction 
should provide a theory of tune perception which takes account 
of three factors — pitch, time or rhythm, timbre — and possibly 
of a fourth character, ordinarily designated by the phrase 
‘musical expression’ or, more properly, emotional tone.! 

1 There is not a great deal of literature on this topic; see the following titles : 


Egger, Za parole intérieure; Stricker, Langage et musique; Stumpf, Zon- 
psychologic, i, pp. 135 ff.; Walleschek, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
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There are certain interesting points of relationship between 
internal song and internal speech. For example, many persons 
find internal tunes generally fuller, more real, and sometimes 
only tunes at all because they remember the appropriate words, 
because they have sung the words to the tune, or at least, 
because they have hummed the refrain aloud. Here there is 
clearly a motor type of music performers. But this motor 
requirement is extremely variable. In some cases the tune 
must be associated with a particular instrument, and this is 
done only by the reproduction of the proper sensations in the 
finger tips, lips, etc., used in playing that instrument. On the 
other hand, there are facts which show that the motor type is 
only a type, and that even in these cases auditory tune mem- 
ories are necessary. Musical recognition in childhood often 
precedes verbal recognition. Musical expression usually pre- 
cedes verbal expression, both when there is a clearly inherited 
musical tendency,! and in ordinary imitative reactions? In 
cases of ‘absolute hearing’—discussed below— we have 
apparently recognition of pitch without any motor-speech or 
song-images. Further, there is the critical fact that motor 
aphasia, and even verbal deafness, may exist with no impairment 
of the musical faculty—no amusia, as defects of musical 
faculty are called by Brazier. This is true both for musical 
recognition (case of Wernicke), and for musical expression.’ 
Cases show, however, that the latter, musical expression, is 
never lost without involving speech; although musical recog- 
nition seems sometimes (Carpenter’s case) to be lost without 
impairing speech. The conclusion that musical reproduction 
is auditory is supported also by such facts as the following: 
that we often recognize an air after hearing it once, even when 
1891, heft 1; Lotze, Medicinische Psychologie, p. 480; G. E. Miiller, Grundlegung 
der Psychophysik, p. 288; besides the voluminous literature of aphasia. An 
interesting late article, full of bibliographical references, is by Brazier, Revue 
Philosophique, Oct., 1892, p. 337- 

1 Interesting cases are cited by Ballet, /oc. cit., p. 24. 

2 My child E. imitated a run of three notes, vocally, long before she showed any 
verbal imitations whatever. 


3 Cf. v. Franckl-Hochwart, Ueber den Verlust des musikalischen Ausdrucksver- 
mogens in Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Nervenheilkunde, I, p. 283. 
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we have never tried to sing it, and could not if we tried; that 
in singing or humming a tune, we know that we are wrong even 
when we are unable to correct it; tune hallucinations are 
reported without words or vocal quality, and, similarly, illusions 
stimulated by accidental sounds;! many persons are able to 
remember and recall musical chords and combinations which it 
is impossible for the human voice to reproduce, 7.¢., we can 
mentally depict harmony; further, there are cases of persons 
who can recognize the pitch of tones from instruments, but not 
of the tones of their own voice.2 It seems, indeed, on the 
surface clear, that of the elements distinguished above as 
essential to musical reproduction — pitch, rhythm, timbre, and 
emotional tone —the most essential, pitch, finds no adequate 
basis in motor speech or song memories. The range of 
intonation in speaking and singing is too narrow to supply the 
material for musical reproduction, although there are, no doubt, 
individuals whose musical capacity — especially of expression — 
is confined to these limits. 

It is probable, accordingly, that there is a brain-center for 
tune memories — a center whose impairment produces so-called 
notal amusia —that this center is a part, in function, at least, 


if not anatomically, of the auditory center, and that cases will 


occur in different persons, of partial amusia, due to the degree 
in which this function involves others. This general conclusion 
is confirmed, I think, by what follows on pitch memory, the 
only one of the four elements of musical reproduction which I 


am able to discuss in this paper.* 


1 Ordinary internal tunes are usually stimulated in this way, as I have found by 
analysis of a great many such tunes at the time of their occurrence. 

2 Cases of v. Kries cited below. 

8 For example, musical deafness without verbal deafness; case of Grant Allen in 
Mind, U1, p. 157, and that of Brazier, /oc. cit., p. 359. Bastian, Loc. cit., p. 664, 
quotes a case from Laségue of an aphasic musician, who could write nothing but 
passages of music which he had just Aeard. A recent case of Pick’s (Arch. fiir 
Psych., 1892, p. 910) seems at first sight to give trouble, #2, a case of loss of 
musical recognition with no impairment of musical expression. Yet Pick’s location 
of the lesion as sudcortical sufficiently accords with the view in my text. The seat of 
auditory attention was not injured. Cf. note on Pick’s position below in this article. 

* I hope, however, to say something on the psychology of musical ‘time’ and 


‘expression ’ later. 
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III. PitcH RECOGNITION. 


The recognition of the pitch of notes gives two cases 
apparently distinct from each other, 7.¢. ‘relative’ and 
‘absolute’ pitch recognition. In relative recognition the 
musical interval seems to supply the real /ocus of the recog- 
nition. Given the initial note (and the proper rhythm) — and 
the rest of the tune comes up by reason of the associated tone 
intervals, note by note. Comparatively few persons lack the 
ability to carry through a familiar tune mentally. Absolute 
recognition, on the other hand, is a different accomplishment; 
even among competent musicians it is often! conspicuously 
absent. It is the power of reproducing a note of any desired 
pitch absolutely from memory. 

The auditory character of all relative pitch recognition is 
shown by the following facts—in addition to the general 
considerations already adduced: (1) Brazier? cites cases of 
aphasic patients who could speak words only by singing them : 
that is, they must first recognize an air, and then arouse the 
motor speech function from that cue. The motor center not 
being available in these cases, it is difficult to see on what but 
auditory grounds the tune recognition could proceed. It often 
occurs, in my own case, that I can not recall the words of a 
song until I get the tune started (of which a case is cited 
immediately below). (2) I find it possible, with Paulhan,’ to 
think different notes very clearly while the vocal organs are held 
rigid. I am able to think one note while I am uttering aloud a 
long-drawn-out vocal sound (say 4) in a different pitch. And 
lest it may be said that it is the overtones which are heard 
internally in this case, I may add, that I am able with the 
greatest ease to hold aloud an 4 sound at c’ (say), and at the 
same time to cause a whole tune — say Yankee-doodle — to run 
its course “in my ear.” Stricker’s inability to think one con- 
sonant while speaking another is due, probably, to the fact that 


1 In the case of some of those who carry tuning-forks in their pockets. 


2 Loc. cit., p. 366. 
8 Loc. cit. 
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in uttering labials, etc., pronounced and explosive muscular com- 
binations are necessary, and that they have no clear auditory 
character being usually merged in accompanying vowel sounds. 
(3) My internal tunes have very decided pitch — determined 
upon an instrument in a number of cases. Yet it is not always 
the normal pitch of the tune as written and learned, nor is it 
constant for recurrences of the same tune. For example, on 
April 9th, I found a tune ‘in my head’ which was perfectly 
familiar, but for which I could find no words. Tested on the 
piano, the pitch was f-sharp and the time was my heart-beat.! 
I finally, after much effort, got the unworthy words, “ Wait 
till the clouds roll by,”” by humming the tune over repeatedly. 
The pitch is determined, probably, by the accidental condition 
of the auditory center as respects pitch-readiness, or by the 
pitch coloring of the external sound, which serves as accidental 
stimulus to the tune. 

In explaining pitch recognition the question of relative pitch 
comes first. The very fact that it is relative, means that it 
may be brought under the question of conscious recognition 
in general. If recognition be due to complexity, relationship, 
‘fringe,’ in the representation recognized, and vary with the 
degree of this associative, or apperceptive element, then 
recognition of each note would occur, like the recognition of 
any other presented content, according as it have or have 
not a train or fringe of associated elements. A tune is then 
recognized, because it is such a train. The degree of precision 
in its recognition depends upon the fineness of discrimination 
at the original hearing of it. So also the fact that notes are 
better recognized after the musical notation has been learned, 
simply means that additional elements are brought into the 
complex by the notation— elements which support the claim 
of the whole. With persons of the motor type, further, the 
motor speech and song images are prominent in this complex, 
and so essential, perhaps, that recognition does not occur 
without them. It seems likely, therefore, that if we grant 
differences of pitch in tone sensations, the recognition of the 


1 Very frequently the case, especially just after eating, as in this instance. 
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associated trains which we call ‘tunes’ is but an instance of 
a broader mental phenomenon. 

Absolute recognition. on the other hand, or ‘absolute hear- 
ing,’ as it is called, presents anomalies which make it difficult 
to explain it as an ordinary case of recognition. Either we 
must find elements of complexity in such tones or confess that 
here is an exception to all our rubrics. The question is this : 
can any one identify a note of any pitch simply and only from 
the tone-quality of the note itself? One of the latest contribu- 
tions to this question is from v. Kries,! who is himself a 
musician. He possesses the so-called absolute hearing. He 
also publishes details supplied from other similar cases. He 
argues that the ability to identify a single isolated note can 
not be due to musical practice, 7. ¢., can not be a refinement of 
interval recognition,? because (1) he (and others) has had this 
power from early boyhood, because (2) some of the most 
celebrated musicians have not been able to acquire it at all, 
although their sense of interval became most wonderfully 
acute, and because, (3) the power in himself (and others) 
varies with the instrument which sounds the note, and is not 
best with the instruments used most. He recognizes notes 
from the piano (best), from string (especially the violin), 
and wind instruments, but not those from tuning-forks, or 
steam and other whistles, or notes sung, or whistled with the 
lips —a state of things shown with some variations also in 
several of his correspondents. Now the violin is with v. Kries 
a late accomplishment, while he has, of course, been hearing 
singing all his life, accompanying singers on the piano from 
his twelfth year, and whistling habitually. Indeed, these last 
facts — showing the influence of timbre on pitch-recognition — 
lead him to deny that there are any revived images of any kind 
belonging intrinsically to musical recognition. He finds it to 
be a case of Benennungs-association as established by Lehmann, 
7.¢., v. Kries was not able to recognize notes until after, in 


1 Das absolute Gehir, in Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 


organe, III, 1892, p. 
2So Stumpf, /oc. cit., I, p. 280. 
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boyhood, he had learned their names and written signs. The 
case is analagous, therefore, he holds, to the recognitions which 
Lehmann found to follow from the simple lettering and naming 
of shades of wool not before separately recognized. 

This conclusion of v. Kries is lame, I think. It does not 
account for the differences due to ¢#mére as explained above; 
for the notation is the same practically for all the instruments 
and for the voice. v. Kries admits this, and says it remains for 
the future to provide a theory of this influence due to timbre — 
leaning, however, as he does to the over-tone theory. Further, 
he agrees with other observers in finding that chords are better 
recognized than single notes; this would indicate that recog- 
nition is due in some way to the complexity and variety of the 
tone content, rather than to the accident of naming. It is 
possible, perhaps, to give due weight to the influence of the 
name-association in a theory which does more justice to the 
essential facts. This and other cases of the recognition of 
apparently isolated sense-qualities can be brought, I think, 
under the law of “sensori-motor association’ which I have 
formulated in what precedes. 

The fact of recognition, in all its obscurity, seems to involve 
two aspects of feeling which are, in common cases, both equally 
present, 7. ¢., a subjective and an objective aspect.2, We have 
in the recognition of an image not only the identification of 
it as objectively the same; but also a feeling of ‘warmth,’ 
ownership, self-reference. We do not recognize a thing simply 
Sor itself; we recognize it for ourselves. It has become in a 
sense ours by having been present to us before. 

Now, if we find the objective aspect of recognition in the 
represented complexity of content — spoken of above in con- 
nection with relative pitch recognition —the apperceptive or 
associative meaning of the thing; it still remains to find the 
more uniform element of subjective reference common to 
different recognitions. This I find in the varying degrees of 
attention which are necessary for the reinstatement of the 


Lehmann, Philosophische Studien, 1889. 
2 Together constituting the ‘ coefficient’ (H6ffding’s Behanntheitsqualitat). 
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image in question in each case; that is, in the motor sensations 
of adjustment, which are constant for each varying degree of 
concentration of the attention. 

In the principle of ‘“sensori-motor association ”’ we find this 
motor element in recognition supplied. The motor associates 
of each sensory intensity are constant, and each degree of 
motor complexity is associated with the degree of readiness of 
attention which is represented by its own tendency to stimulate 
the motor elements of the attention. When, therefore, a 
presentation comes a second time into consciousness, it is 
adjusted to more easily because its apperception in attention 
proceeds upon a basis of ready formed association. This 
relative ease of adjustment is felt as the subjective aspect of 
recognition. 

In the case of absolute pitch recognition, the objective aspect 
is wanting — pure tone has no presentative complexity, as v. 
Kries claims. But the subjective aspect is present in the 
relative ease of transition from the motor associates of the tone 
to the motor elements of the attention. This suffices for its 
recognition.! 

Several considerations may be urged in favor of this view: 
(1) It brings absolute and relative tone recognition under a 
single principle; the former arises on the motor side, the latter 
on the sensory side, of the original sensori-motor association; 
(2) it accounts for the greater relative ease of recognition of 
chords and compound tones; apart from their complexity of 
content, they carry greater and more varied dynamogenic 
influence; (3) it makes it possible to consider tone recognition 
in some cases hereditary, as the facts (7. ¢., cases of v. Kries 
and others) seem to require; persons have from birth a tendency 
to give the attention with greater facility to one class of 
stimulations than to another — so the doctrine of types teaches. 
Why may not this difference extend also to different notes? 
The analysis given above of the speech function leads us to see 


Instead of Héffding’s sentence (P%i/. Stud. VIII, p. 90), “die organische 
Functionen gehen leichter” in absolute recognition, 1 would say the psycho- 
physical function of attention “goes easier.” 
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what refinements are possible in the recognition of words. 
Even the recognition of particular classes of words, nouns, etc., 
may be lost while other words are correctly used. Brazier cites 
a case in which the visual time notation of written music was 
retained while the pitch notation in the same music was lost. 
A corresponding refinement on the motor side is all that this 
theory requires; (4) it enables us to explain the apparent 
influence of “#mére, a fact not explained by any other theory. 
The fact that isolated tones from some instruments are recog- 
nized, while from others they are not, I hold to arise from 
differences in the type of attention exerted in the several cases 
respectively. A ‘visual’ musician is most likely to recognize 
tones from instruments whose manipulation or notation involves 
much visual attention; an ‘auditory,’ notes from those which 
exercise hearing in most varied and exclusive ways; and a 
‘motor,’ notes from those in connection with which muscular 
attention is at its best. It is remarkable that in all of v. Kries’s 
recognitions the method of learning was probably by visual 
note-reading — piano, violin, etc. — while his non-recognitions 
are apparently in cases in which the auditory indications did 
not include such systematic visual attention —his own voice, 
voice of others, steam whistles, lip-whistling, etc. Now on the 
supposition that v. Kries is a ‘ visual,’ that the motor elements 
of the attention in his case are most readily stimulated from 
the center for sight, we have a clear application of our law.! 
Further, v. Kries was unable to recognize tones before he 
learned musical ‘naming,’ which, it is natural to suppose, was 
at first visual. The case of musical alexia already quoted from 
Brazier, shows the importance of a single class of notation 
memories, although it involved the loss, not of tone-recogni- 
tion, but of musical execution;? (5) one of v. Kries’s cases of 
‘absolute hearing’ seems to be, from what he reports of it, 
motor in its type: a young woman who recognized sung tones, 


1 Of course, such an application is only an illustration; the details of the indi- 
vidual’s life and education— the questions “why?” and “to what extent?” he 
is visual, motor, etc. — make any single case extremely complex. 

2 Loc. p. 363: 
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only by means of ‘internal repetition’ for herself of the note 
sung (das Bediirfniss bestand, sie innerlich nachsusingen).' This 
innerliches Nachsingen, in a case where the real note is already 
heard, is probably motor, a supposition supported by the fact 
that the woman was a “skilful singer herself.” Her quicker 
recognition of piano tones might be because of the motor 
practice in hand-execution; (6) this point of view affords us an 
additional reason for the fact, which all admit, that the best 
recognitions are for notes of moderate pitch — not very high or 
very low — for, being of most frequent occurrence, these notes 
exercise the attention most, and so get most easily and readily 
accommodated to. And it is also easy to see that, for this 
reason, their discrimination becomes finer and better; (7) in the 
experiments already referred to, Feré found different dynamo- 
genic effects to follow the hearing of the different notes of the 
musical scale, and the greatest effect to follow the notes in the 
middle of the gamut. Can this be no more than a coincidence? 

Finally, if ‘motor associates’ be at the bottom of pure-tone 
recognition, we would expect something of the same kind in 
the case of color and odor qualities. This is the sphere of 
Lehmann’s results in Benennungsassociation to which v. Kries 
appeals. Now Féré claims to have demonstrated this very point, 
z.e., that color discrimination and recognition are improved by 
muscular exercise. He found it possible to bring back purple- 
recognition to purple-blind hysterics, simply by muscular move- 
ment. It is a ready deduction, also, from the opposite fact 
that the different colors, beginning with red, have diminishing 
dynamogenic effect as measured on the squeeze-dynamometer. 


IV. SuMMARY. 


I have endeavored in this paper to maintain the following 
positions: 

1. The law of “sensori-motor association” — “every sensa- 
tional state is a complex of sensor and motor elements, and any 
influence which strengthens the one tends to strengthen the 
other also.” 


1 Loc. cit., p. 273. 
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2. The subjective element of recognition in general is due to 
the association between the constant “motor ingredients” of 
mental states, and the motor elements of the attention. 

3. All pitch reproduction is auditive. Pitch recognition 
(absolute) is due to association between the motor ingredients 
of pitch qualities and the motor elements of the attention. 

4. Verbal reproduction is of several types — motor, visual, 
auditory, etc. Verbal recognition is due to association of the 
motor elements of that memory image which most readily 
stimulates the attention, with the motor elements of the 


attention. 

5. The existence of memory types is due to the education 
of the attention under the operation of the “law of sensori- 
motor association ’’ : the motor ingredients of a particular kind 
of memories become in this way implicated, by association, 
with the motor elements of the attention. 

6. The facts that “increased intensity of sensation draws 
the attention,” and that “attention increases the intensity of 
sensation,” are both explained as partial statements of the 
“law of sensori-motor association.” 

7. The facts, also, that “increased intensity of stimulus 
shortens reaction time,” and that “‘motor reactions are shorter 
than sensory reactions,” are explained as deductions from the 
law of “ sensori-motor association.” This law also— with the 
memory types which it produces -— explains the discrepancies 
reported by different observers in the matter of sensory and 


motor reactions.! 
J. Marx Batpwin. 


1 It is evident that the general position taken in this paper bears in favor of 
central, as opposed to exclusively peripheral, control in voluntary movement. The 
correlation of various images in the attention, through their respective ‘motor 
ingredients,’ is necessary for voluntary activity; and when a particular class of 
images is lost, the damage it works in the mental life is not alone the narrowing 
of the content in consciousness, but it is in many cases the withdrawing of that 
support without which the voluntary function can not proceed at all. It is in the 
coérdination of the attention, therefore — what I have elsewhere called “ volitional 
apperception ” — that every one of the incoming sensory elements must have part, 
at least, of its regulating effect upon the efferent discharge. This is shown so 
clearly, as a matter of fact in the elaborate article by Pick on the loss of voluntary 
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movement by certain anesthetics when the eyes (or ears) are closed (die sogenannte 
‘conscience musculaire, Zeitse. fiir Psych. WV, 1892, 161 ff.), that I need not do 
more than recognize the support which my article gets from his. As to the inter- 
pretation of the facts, I hope that the principle urged in this paper may be found 
to take us a step further. A collection of cases which show the extreme depend- 
ence of attention and voluntary movement, in persons of the visual type, upon 
vision, is made by Dr. Ireland in /Joursal of Ment. Sci., Jan. 93, pp. 130f. The 
extraordinary patient of Dr. Grainger Stewart of Edinburgh, whose case Dr. 
Ireland cites, I myself had the pleasure of examining, through the kindness of 
Dr. Stewart. 


| 
| 


THE MEANING OF TRUTH AND ERROR. 


I’ is now above two centuries and a half ago that the thinker 

commonly accounted the initiator of modern philosophy 
seated himself, as he tells us, by the fire in a winter dressing- 
gown and attempted, with the vast self-trust and sense of 
power written in his masterful rugged features, to doubt all 
things and to rebuild the universe from the foundations. Since 
Descartes’s time it has been widely assumed that no philosophy 
can be profound which does not begin by being profoundly 
sceptical. The enterprise on his part, however, which set this 
fashion cannot be said to have had the best success. The 
reasons for this are not hard to assign. Goethe, I think, has 
somewhere said that that doubt only is to be praised which 
lives to destroy itself. Descartes’s doubt in that case must 
receive a full measure of our laudation, for its suicidal tendencies 
were from the first irrepressible, and it required constant 
watching to keep it alive for that formal public execution for 
which he reserved it. And although Descartes set himself in 
much seriousness to be sceptical concerning matters of fact, it 
never occured to him to be sceptical of categories. He could 
doubt the existence of God, and of his own body, he could 
question whether two and two are really four, he could conceive 
that the people on the street whom he watched from the window 
might be cunningly devised automata, but he was in no wise 
suspicious of the impostor-term ‘ perfection,’ for example, which 
plays a leading part in his thought. 

The philosophical world in our time has tired a little of 
affecting in speculation a universal doubt which it does not feel 
at heart ; and it has discovered that the analysis of terms — 
which Descartes completely neglected — is the most important 
business of philosophy. Indeed, philosophy is no longer the 
same science as that which occupied Descartes. He wished to 
discover the existence or non-existence of certain supposed 

408 
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facts ; or more exactly, he wished to establish the existence of 
certain dubitable facts on a rational basis. The modern 
investigations of which I speak seek to analyse facts whose 
existence is not disputed. Analysis may of course lead to 
scepticism, but scepticism has too seldom led to analysis, and 
the distinction between the two interests in themselves is of 
the widest. 

In no case is it wider than in the particular problem which 
I wish now to consider, the elementary question whether an 
idea, which is one existence, can know an object, which is 
another ; or, as I shall put it, what we mean by true opinion 
and false, by knowledge and error. The difficulty that waits 
to thwart us here is among the deepest difficulties in thought. 
I am not unaware of the literature existing on this subject, 
from the Greeks through Fichte, Hegel and their followers, to 
certain writers of the present day, though from some points of 
view it seems to me surprisingly slight ; I shall not, however, be 
obliged to discuss it here. An exception may be made for the 
presentation of the difficulty contained in the work of Professor 
Josiah Royce, Zhe Religious Aspect of Philosophy. The 
method and matter of Professor Royce’s conclusion I am unable 
to accept, but his statement of the problem is of much value. 
I must set it down here, however, in my own terms. 

We believe ourselves to know existences external to our 
minds. We believe ourselves to know, for example, the minds 
of others. How do we know them? By having correct ideas 
of them. But an idea is merely a particular appearance in the 
mind ; it presents itself to us, but it can tell us of nothing 
beyond itself. If there are external existences, my ideas can 
at best resemble them. But resemblance is not knowledge. 
The south tower of Cologne Cathedral resembles the north 
tower, but does not therefore know it. In order to have true 
knowledge, not only must my ideas resemble certain external 
things, but I must mean them to resemble those external 
things. A thought of mine cannot be accused of error about 
an outer fact, if I did not mean it to refer to that fact. My 
ideas are not responsible for their chance resemblances. But 
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what is it to mean an outer fact? What but to think of it? 
And to think of it, again, is at best to have an idea that 
resembles it. Turn which way we will, we are met by the 
same difficulty. 

The gulf opens not only between my personal consciousness 
and the things beyond it, but between my present and my 
past. I know nothing but what is before me, and only the 
present moment is before me. My former states are as truly 
external to my present self as are the minds of others. I am 
shut in to the four walls of my momentary consciousness. 

The problem here broached is not, of course, that which is 
at issue between Realism and Idealism. Realists affirm that 
the physical world is in its essential qualities external to our 
minds, and of a substance not mental. The various opinions 
of Idealists agree in the tenet that all existence is mental. 
The difficulty upon which we are engaged would appear to 
apply as much to one party as the other, since the Idealist 
regards his neighbor’s mind and his own past as in a true sense 
outside of his own present mind. 

There are metaphysicians who will seek to cut the ground 


_ from under this reasoning by challenging its terms. You tell 


us, they will say, that the only thing present to the mind in 
thinking of outer facts is its ideas ; and by this we take you 
to mean that we apprehend in such thought only our ideas. 
This we deny. What we apprehend is the outer facts, and we 
apprehend them through our ideas. An idea presents an object. 
It is a fundamental property of our ideas to report something 
not themselves, to tell us of something external to our con- 
sciousness. This self-transcendent power of certain mental 
states is among the ultimate data with which philosophy has 
to start. So far, then, from apprehending only my ideas, I 
apprehend only a world of objects; the ideas ave the appre- 
hension. Do you ask, What can we be conscious of but 
consciousness? As well say, What can we see but our eyes? 
Or, What can we eat but our mouths ? 

Nevertheless I am persuaded, after much observation and 
thought, that my own ideas have no such special license to 
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violate the Laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle, and I am tolerably well satisfied that others are in the 
same case. To my wit the notion of an idea ‘reporting’ what 
is outside of itself is a piece of incoherency. Ax idea is the 
name we give to a certain mental appearance. It is, as one 
may say, an image or picture! before the mind. Its being is 
its being felt, and it zs just so far as it is felt. Its whole being, 
nature, and function are wrapped up and circumscribed in its 
existence as an idea. If it alters, it is a different idea — yet 
people talk as though it were a personal agent, as though, 
preserving its identity as the same idea, it could perform a 
variety of functions, and engage in almost any respectable 
occupation. How should an idea set about this delicate task 
of getting out of itself, and telling us, like Mr. Stevenson’s 
fair Cuban, ‘I am not what I seem’? Is it to present a picture 
to the mind and say, (for surely it can talk) ‘ This is an object 
outside of consciousness.’ But that would be an unholy false- 
hood — 7hat object is inside consciousness. Is it to stretch 
out a long arm, grasp an external thing, and drag it within 
consciousness? But the external thing could only cross the 
portals by becoming an idea. It is clear, then, that mental 
states can never, as theorists have fancied, ‘report’ or 
‘tell us of’ anything beyond themselves. Such attempts 
to escape from the grinding tyranny of the Law of Identity 
to the free country of self-contradiction are human, but 
they are not heroic. We can understand, but we cannot 


abet. 


The problem is now sufficiently before us. We must try to 
compass its solution. What we need is no metaphysical 
hypothesis, but an analysis of the states of mind that we call 
knowledge, of the means by which we distinguish knowledge 
from error, and of the notions attached to the word knowledge, 
as it is commonly employed. 

1 These terms are convenient ones for the purposes of this discussion. It is 


hardly necessary to caution the reader that they have no exclusive reference to 
visual ideas. I shall use them of mental appearances in general. 
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I think, then, of the mind of my friend. His mental 
situation, whatever I may think it to be, rises up before me,— 
his dominant thoughts, his controlling desires, his prevailing 
emotional tone. I fancy him, perhaps, as he is at the moment. 
In that case the particular ideas with which I conceive him to 
be occupied come before me, or the objects which I suppose he 
sees, together with the background of feeling which I attribute 
to him. These, so far, are presentations in my mind. If my 
attitude is what is called belief, then these presentations form, 
for the time, the whole mental content of the words ‘ my friend’s 
mind as it now is.’ My friend’s mind, so far as it figures in my 
knowledge, so far as it comes within my sight, so far as it means 
anything to me, zs for the moment this group of presentations. 
It is sufficiently described as a mental picture. 

To this I know many will promptly demur. The ideas, they 
will say, which enter into my belief about another mind purport 
to be representative. They purport in some sort to image or 
portray external things. There is the picture, and besides the 
picture there is the thought that it corresponds to an external 
object. 

I suspect that this view owes its plausibility to a confusion — 
a confusion between a simple belief and subsequent critical 
reflection upon the belief. The later reflective moment and 
the sense in which the representative element appears in it I 
shall presently consider. In the first self-unconscious moment 
of thought about another mind I contend that my description 
is exhaustive. There is a picture e¢ practerea nihil. It is a 
picture with which we are satisfied (belief) or with which we 
play (imagination), but in any case a picture. 

Indeed, the supposition that the mental appearance purports 
in the first instance to be representative, is essentially unmean- 
ing. There is, we are told, the picture, and there is also the 
thought that it portrays an outer reality. But what is this 
superadded thought, this reference to the outer object? Ob- 
viously, to refer to the outer object this additional thought must 
be, or contain, an idea of the outer object. That idea, again, 
can be nothing but a mental vision, a picture, as I have called 
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it. It is one more particular existence which can in no wise 
transcend itself. Why, then, the duplication of mental 
elements? The first picture is no less simply a picture because 
it has a duplicate in attendance. 

To the minds of some, I fancy, the effective agent in the 
business is the belief. It is belief that lifts a mental image to 
the dignity of a cognition, and endows it with the privilege of 
breaking through the trammels of its own identity. The 
conception of belief in popular psychology offers one of the 
most curious studies in philosophical folk-lore. Belief seems to 
be an intellectual essence, a magic metaphysical drug, quite 
distinct from the matter of thought, but having the virtue when 
plentifully applied thereto, of communicating validity and 
meaning. It is perhaps worth while for the purposes of our in- 
quiry to turn for a moment to the psychological analysis of belief. 

Of the numerous theories of belief — theories that assimilate 
it to the feelings, to the will, to the phenomena of association, 
etc. —I select two that are for our purposes fairly typical. The 
first is that of J. S. Mill, who held that the characteristic which 
distinguishes a belief from an imagination is an ultimate and 
irreducible one, a specific feeling. A similar doctrine is clearly 
expressed in Professor William James’s Principles of Psy- 
chology: 

“In every proposition . . ., so far as it is believed, questioned, 
or disbelieved, four elements are to be distinguished, the 
subject, the predicate, and their relation (of whatever sort it 
be) — these form the object of belief — and finally the psychic 
attitude in which our mind stands towards the proposition taken 
as a whole —and this is the belief itself.” 

The ‘psychic attitude’ in the case of affirmative belief is 
described as ‘a sense of reality,’ ‘an emotion of conviction’ — 
that is to say, applying Professor James’s general principles, 
probably a bodily sensation of some kind. The psychic attitude 
is the accompaniment and mental record of an affection of the 
body — or, as one may say, a physical attitude. 

The other theory of belief which I shall mention makes it a 
‘psychic attitude’ in a more literal sense ;— not a feeling over 
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and above the ideas which form the matter of the belief, but a 
mode of behaviour of those ideas themselves. Belief, by this 
theory, is defined as a spontaneous association of ideas, an image 
spontaneously arising and maintained. When a certain sub- 
ject and predicate, or, to put it more exactly, the components 
of a mental image, spontaneously maintain their connection 
apart from any effort of our will, we have the phenomenon of 
belief; the intensity of the belief being proportional to the 
tendency of the ideas to maintain, or, when deliberately 
separated, to resume their connection. 

Which of these two representative theories is nearer the 
truth, it does not concern us to inquire. Both may very well 
be correct. A spontaneous association may, in all cases, as a 
matter of fact, be accompanied by the peculiar emotion of which 
Professor James speaks. At all events it does not appear that 
contemporary psychology finds any especial mystery in the 
phenomenon of belief, or observes it to perform any feats of 
self-transcendence. When we say that a man believes, we are 


' either stating the fact that his mind contains a certain element, 


or that the contents of his mind behave in a certain way, or 
are affirming both these propositions. 

And now let us turn to our consideration of the second or 
reflective moment of knowledge. It occurs to me that my 
thought of my friend’s mind was incorrect. I have ascribed to 
him some strong prejudice from which he is free, or I have 
withheld from him some excellence that he possesses. What 
occurences in the mind do these words figure? It does not 
seem hard to say. Over against my first mental picture a 
second has arisen with which I compare the first. This second 
picture may be a more complete one ; a keener attention and 
interest may have spurred my memory. This second picture I 
call ‘my real friend,’ ‘my friend’s mind as it really is’; I mean 
those words are the verbal sign to me of the second, and as yet 
of nothing else. My first image, which has by this time called 
up to itself associates of the kind distinguished as subjective — 
acquired, that is to say, a personal setting —I call ‘my thought 
of my friend.’ When I ask in such a doubtful moment, ‘ Did 
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my thought of my friend correctly represent my friend as he is,’ 
I am comparing the first image with the second and observing 
whether it agrees. The second is the standard. If the first 
does not resemble the second, I call it ‘an error.’ I say, ‘My 
thought of my friend did not represent my real friend. It was 
inaccurate.’ If it does resemble the second image, I call it ‘a 
true idea.” Why do I do this, is it asked? What right have I 
to require the first image to resemble the second? The question 
betrays a failure to understand the situation. It abuses the 
word ‘require.’ I do not, in any intelligible sense of the term, 
require the one image to represent the other; but when it does 
I call it a ‘truth,’ and when it does not I call it an ‘error.’ 
These are nothing else than the class-names by which I 
distinguish two varieties of mental phenomena. There is no 
profound logical obligation, or mystic metaphysical propriety 
binding the first idea to bear the likeness of the second. The 
simple fact is that, when dealing with a certain order of my ideas, 
I welcome them as useful (taught by forcible experience) when 
they are copies of something in the outer world, when they 
have an external equivalent; and reject them as worse than 
useless when they have no external equivalent. Suppose, in 
the present instance, that, on testing my first picture of my 
friend’s mind by the second, I find it erroneous. This means 
that the first so far resembles the second as (so to speak) to 
locate itself, to prove that its only utility was to resemble this 
part of ‘the outer reality’ (namely my friend’s mind), but it has 
failed to resemble it completely. What order of ideas it is— 
obviously it is not all—to which I look with this interest and 
ascribe the function of counterfeiting something in the world 
outside, is a question with which I shall subsequently deal. 
But there may be a third, a more deeply critical moment. I 
may suddenly say to myself that what stood in my mind for the 
reality was after all but another idea, an altogether distinct 
thing from the genuine reality. The genuine reality is a thing 
apart from me and can never enter my consciousness. Now 
this reflection is nothing but the appearance of a third psychic 
picture with a concomitant change in the associations of the 
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second. As this third picture arises, the second takes to itself 
also a personal setting, and ranges itself, so to speak, with the 
first. The first and second I now speak of as ‘my first and 
second thoughts,’ and the third I call the true outer reality. 
My mental term for ‘outer’ is, needless to say, merely an idea, 
a thing in my consciousness like the rest. In this third mental 
picture, as in the others, I see the mind of my friend with the 
contents I am led to put into it, and see it as separate from my 
own. That is to say, I imagine a mind somewhat similar to 
his, but with important differences of content and with a warmth 
and intimacy all its own. This is what I have called the 
‘personal setting’ of the pictures recognized as ‘only my own 
ideas’; these pictures are placed z# the inclusive picture that I 
call ‘my own mind,’ and the two minds, my friend’s and my 
own, appear as outside of each other. Thus in one sense there 
are never more than two pictures in the mind for the purposes 
of such reflections; for all pictures classed as past thoughts of 
mine are grouped in the larger picture which stands for ‘my 
own mind,’ and put over against a later picture which figures as 
‘the reality.’ A third, a fourth, a fifth, an indefinite number of 
pictures may arise, but the whole result of each fresh apparition 
is that the last previous picture is superseded, degraded from 
the rank and title of ‘outer reality,” and added to the number 
already huddled together in the compass of what I call ‘my 
mind.’ 

Of course in this account there is some convenient simplifi- 
cation. I ignore for the moment the extreme mobility of ideas. 
In point of fact it would often happen that the earlier pictures 
would drop out as the new ones were ushered in. It would 
often happen that the two pictures compared would both be so 
vague and shifting that no decision as to truth or error could 
be made. It would often happen in rapid mental processes 
that an erroneous picture would disappear even before the 
entrance of the true one, and the belief thus be rectified without 
any judgment of error at all. It would sometimes happen that 
the later picture, though true so far as it goes, would be much 
less complete and definite than the erroneous one, as in the 
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cases where we say we have a ‘feeling’ or ‘ presentiment’ that 
we are wrong. It would nearly always happen that neither of 
the rival pictures would completely embody my information 
about the object thought of, but that they would only present, 
on a vague background, the points in which I was momentarily 
interested. But without such a confrontation of pictures, a 
real judgment of truth or error could not, I submit, take 
place. 

Hasty critics will, I know, find in the foregoing account a 
fatal flaw. You have clean forgotten in your psychological 
analysis, they will urge, that the three or four distinct 
moments you mention are veritably distinct moments ; that 
they are, as you have yourself said, as entirely separated from 
each other as another man’s mind is from your own. In the 
second moment the thinker does not keep the first moment’s 
picture, nor in the third moment the second’s picture. The 
first moment is as inaccessible to the second ; and the second 
to the third, as any external existence can be. Yet by your 
statement I recognize one of the pictures as my own past 
thought. If we can bridge the gulf in the case of memory, 
why can we not in the case of other beliefs ? 

Such an objection will doubtless be put; yet it is really 
answered by implication in what has been said. The past, in 
common with all outer existences, is to me at any moment a 
disposition of pigments on the mental canvas and no more.} 
Observe again what I have called the second moment of 

1It cannot be necessary that I should enter here upon the much controverted 
subject of the nature of the moment. I do not, of course, refer in the text to any 
mathematical point of time. I refer to the experienced moment, to the assemblage 
of sensations and ideas which by the testimony of consciousness I have in some 
true sense together. The doubt about just what things a moment contains is 
always the doubt of later moments. And though later moments may doubt 
whether the earlier contained this or that element, they do not doubt that there 
were some things that it contained and some that it did not contain. I am not able 
to see that any of the perplexities that beset philosophy with regard to our con- 
sciousness of time can abolish the broad distinction between presence and absence. 
“No human reflection,” it has been said, “has ever yet fathomed perfectly the 
consciousness of even a single one of our moments.” The statement may be true; 


but how such a defect of memory or introspective power proves the existence of 
any metaphysical mare’s nest concealed in the shadows I cannot divine. 
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thought. In that moment I have an idea named ‘my own 
thought of a moment ago’ confronted with another named ‘the 
reality my former thought should represent.’ These are 
phenomena of my momentary consciousness. They are similar, 
perhaps, in content ; they differ only by the associates with 
which they appear. But if some one speaks to me of ‘the 
reality of which you are thinking,’ his words can only refer, in 
my apprehension, to that one of the two mental appearances by 
which I test the other ; and if he speaks of ‘the idea you had 
of it a moment ago,’ the phrase can only signify the other 
mental appearance, with its personal setting and its associations 
of times. In conceiving a point in my past, I fancy the stream 
of my conscious experience running back through time, and I 
vividly and particularly image the special turn of the stream 
that I wish to recall. The past itself, the actual point in my 
experience, is irrecoverably dead and gone. What ‘the past’ 
means to me at the moment of remembrance is the content of 
a certain present thought. 

If this be true, the law of conscious life is what I may 
term — wresting a phrase from its mathematical usage —the 
substitution of similars. Each several moment of experience is 
known, or may be known, in all succeeding moments by virtue 
of the likenesses of itself present to those moments. Every 
moment is a unit, shut up to itself, cut off from communication 
with the outlying stretches of existence, but possessed of a 
sufficient world of its own and consummately oblivious of all 
outside. From the first gleam of conscious life up to its last 
flicker and extinction there can apparently in the nature of 
things be no knowledge or error on other terms than these. 

At this point the reader may be moved to protest. He will 
find a curious want of consistency in the view expressed. He 
will charge me with shifting the point of view. I seem to begin 
at the point of view of the momentary consciousness and 
describe the world there present ; and then I composedly over- 
step its limits and talk of a general world and of a real 
succession of conscious states. The two descriptions do not 
square, Either I should confess myself a solipsist, and a 
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solipsist reduced to the moment, or admit that in some sort we 
really do leap the hedges of ourselves. 

I do not see that the account is inconsistent ; and I shall 
neither confess to solipsism nor look more credulously upon the 
alleged infraction of the laws of being. The second moment 
(to resume the terms of my analysis) believes firmly in the 
existence of the first ; only that belief is an affection of itself ; 
all that ‘the first moment’ means to the second, as I have 
sufficiently repeated, is a certain spectacle in its consciousness. 
All, then, that the world of existence meant to me at the moment 
of performing the analysis called inconsistent was —a presen- 
tation in my mind. That presentation contained the individual 
moment upon which my analytic attention was fixed, but it did 
not therefore exclude the vague pall-mall of real existences 
outside. I believed in the past moment analysed and in the 
correctness of the analysis ; but I also believed in endless other 
moments and endless other streams of consciousness. And J 
believe in them now. 1am not exempt, of all the human race, 
from the impulsion to hold fast to these things. They are 
actual; they are most positively real; I should be a most 
consummate fool to doubt them ; but I may nevertheless have 
my theoretic notion of what constitutes belief. 

I have just said, “I believe in these things now.” In that 
belief of a second ago, all that was actually contained was a 
panorama in my mind. I saw in a vision the mental lives of 
my fellows and of the teeming animal world, and nature as it 
lies in our common consciousness. They were not dusky and 
shrinking imaginations ; they appeared to me in the high noon 
of reality. I accorded to them the uttermost farthing of faith; 
my belief was the most whole-hearted of which I am capable. 
Now, in my present thought, I recognize that there was at that 
moment an ulterior world, similar in a fashion to my panorama, 
but outside of it and numerically distinct from it. In my 
universe now that vision and belief is but an item in a world of 
existence ; in my universe then it was the whole. So, again, 
with the thought of my last sentence ; while it lasted it was all 
I had of the world of being ; now it has stepped back into the 
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multitude that peoples my present world. Such is the law. 
Each moment of time to itself is the whole ; to each subsequent 
moment it is but a part. And it is known to each subsequent 
moment by a copy and not by the original. 

I am not insensible of the light in which this view will 
appear. It will be set down as a piece of the most radical and 
audacious scepticism ; so much may securely be predicted. 
Indeed it will, I fear, be regarded as a scepticism of a peculiarly 
absolute and insidious kind ; as not merely inviting us to with- 
hold our belief from certain matters of common credence, but 
as undermining belief itself. Many sceptical doctrines content 
themselves with perseveringly informing us that we have no 
right to believe in anything beyond the passing moment ; but 
this view, while it cynically encourages the most irresponsible 
belief, empties all belief of its rationality and meaning. 

I fear, too, that the view I have advanced lacks the only 
virtue that scepticism can possess, the grace of confessing its 
character. For certainly I shall protest to the last that it is in 
no sense sceptical. The imputation may be not only denied 
but refuted. And it may not only be refuted but explained. 
It is due to a failure to observe the elementary distinction 
between analyzing a conception into simpler elements and 
casting doubt upon its validity: Though the distinction is 
elementary, it cannot be said that the philosophical world con- 
sistently respects it. There is a wide-spread tendency to think 
that a philosophical category hitherto deemed unanalyzable is 
analyzed Zo zts cost. To ascertain its composition is somehow 
to degrade it from its high estate and make it of little 
consequence in the world. Now it is of capital importance to 
the progress of speculation that we should free our minds from 
the last traces of this notion. For the subject-matter of 


philosophy is such that its investigators have not so much to . 


ascertain the reality or unreality of supposed existences as to 
determine the nature and components of existences obviously 
real. The objects of mefaphysical inquiry are almost always, 
not facts, but matures. The characteristic spirit in which philos- 
ophy should approach her tasks is not sceptical but analytic. 
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The contrast between the popular talk about scepticism and 
the philosophic problem of analysis is nowhere broader, as I 
said at starting, than in the present case. What I have 
attempted is such an analysis. The reality of belief and 
knowledge, the reality of existences not my own, I have not for 
a moment been so extravagant as to question; I have merely 
offered a hypothesis as to the nature of belief and knowledge. 
I am incomparably more sure of the existence of the world at 
large than I am of the truth of this theory of the manner in 
which I know it. And, as I have already said, the theory, if 
accepted, does not alter the size or shape of the universe by one 
jot or tittle. It does not even say whether, touching the 
question of matter, I shall be a Realist or an Idealist. I may 
continue to believe, if so be, in angel and spirit, God and Devil, 
Heaven and Hell, earth, sky, and “this too, too solid flesh”’ as 
undisturbedly as ever. The most zealous of the faithful, if the 
theory be true, has never believed in any other fashion than 
that described. 

What manner of argument could be used to extract a scep- 
tical meaning from our analysis? Professor Josiah Royce, in 
the book I have mentioned, triumphantly refutes the theory 
of ‘Total Relativity,’ which he ascribes to a class of modern 
thinkers. I take the existence of these thinkers on Professor 
Royce’s testimony, but their position, I cannot help thinking, 
is one of farcical absurdity. They believe in the passing 
moment of consciousness, but as regards all else they are a 
prey to uncertainty. They can conceive an ulterior world (since 
they question its existence) ; they take practical account of it 
day by day in their action ; but they affect to be sceptical of its 
existence. Surely no encouragement can be derived for such 
a view from our psychological analysis. If the sceptic points 
out that at this moment, according to that analysis, my thought 
of things is nothing better than a panorama in my own par- 
ticular mind, and urges that by no effort can I come to closer 
quarters with outlying existencé, the answer is plain. His 
very terms betray him. No outlying existence is conceivable 
which I cannot supposably come to know, ‘The outlying exist- 
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ence which he describes as forever beyond me, holds its place 
in my thought on precisely the same tenure with the rest of 
my beliefs. My present thought to me is the real world ; and 
when in a subsequent moment I wake up to the fact that there 
was a real world similar but external to it, the observation 
should not disconcert me, since I hold a theory whose sum and 
substance is that all knowledge is vicarious. 

We have now to consider the effect of the foregoing analysis 
upon the formal definition of truth. The change which it 
necessitates in the customary formula is not, on first appear- 
ance, a large one. The truth of a thought is commonly defined 
as its accurate correspondence with its object. We must now 
say, ‘its accurate correspondence with az object ’— that is, with 
any object whatever. The prevailing notion is that a thought 
always contains, besides a picture of some kind, an intellectual 
comment, a sort of superscription, to the effect that the picture 
is ‘meant’ to represent this or that specific outward object. 
But, apart from this fiction, it is clear enough that a thought 
can in no sense designate an object except by resembling it ; 
that it cannot in the literal sense of the words have any 


_ intended object. On the other hand, to any one who will con- 


sider the facts of experience and the habits of our reflection, 
it is plain that the conditions are sufficiently satisfied, if any 
object can be found which the thought, when fully developed, 
resembles. Suppose I have the thought of a man upon a 
mountain, which, being the kind of thought known as a belief, 
is translated into a proposition : ‘a man is on a@mountain.’ If, 
then, any man can be found upon any mountain the truth of 
the thought is vindicated. Suppose the thought is, ‘A. B. 
is on Mt. Blanc.’ If, then, a mountain can be found possessed 
of the name and qualities of the mountain presented in my 
thought, and a man thereon called A. B., resembling the A. B. 
of my thought, in that case, again, my thought is true. 

The second instance illustrates, however, what I meant in 
the definition by full development. It is not inconceivable (and 
the improbability is irrelevant) that there should be two persons 
on Mt. Blanc of the name A. #., and that they should both 
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resemble the conception, perhaps a vague one, which I had in 
mind. If this became known to me, I should immediately 
amplify my conception, adding the qualifications which previous 
knowledge of my friend A. 2. supplied, until the other A. B. 
ceased to answer to them, and the identity of my object was no 
longer questionable. An interesting query here arises. Sup- 
posing that in the first instance only the false A. B. had been 
upon Mt. Blanc, would my original thought have been true? 
Apparently it fulfils the definition ; an object is to be found 
which resembles it. The answer, however, according to the 
convenience of speech must be ‘no’; and that because the 
thought at first was undeveloped. In the relaxation of every- | 
day thinking, in which such duplications seldom present them- | 
selves, it had left part of its burden of qualifications behind, 
and was at ease in a light equipment of ordinary requisites. 
In deciding the question of truth or error we must always have 
regard to the further specifications which the mind stands 
ready to add. 

It has to be noted that in some cases an incomplete thought 
announces, as it were, its incompleteness, in others not. For 
example, my belief may be ‘7e man is on ¢#e mountain.’ In 
this case it is likely that my idea both of the man and of the 
mountain would, as regards its concrete features, be highly 
indefinite, so that many men and mountains could be found 
which, so far as it went, agreed with it. The word ‘the,’ how- 
ever, betokens that in my thought a certain relation of the man 
and the mountain, namely their relation to me and my attention, 
is in some sort indicated. What the precise psychological 
elements are whose presence constitutes this delimitation and 
prevents this man and this mountain, despite their vague 
outlines, from being confused with others, we need not stay to 
describe. The fact is sufficiently clear. We have here the 
consciousness of one circumstance peculiar enough to dis- 
tinguish the object of our thought from all others ; since the 
word ‘the’ imports not only that I have been attending to this 
man, but that I have been attending to him only. The very 
mark of the thought’s incompleteness in detail makes it, for 
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purposes of verification, complete. But the other case is widely 
different. When I think, ‘A. 2. is on Mt. Blanc,’ my original 
thought bears no mark of its unfinished state. Nevertheless, 
when the spurious A. &. is shown, accurately corresponding to 
my original thought, I say promptly: ‘That is not the man I 
meant.’ The word ‘meaning’ here refers to those further 
descriptive resources, commonly left out of consciousness for 
economical reasons, but ever ready to be produced at a 
moment’s notice ; and this is the only intelligible force of the 
term as so used. 

This account of the matter leaves certain difficulties ; but 
they are such as can safely, I think, be called difficulties of 
detail. For instance, when I speak of the ‘full development’ 
of a thought, the phrase is obviously not final. For during a 
process of development the opinion of the thinker might 
change, the direction of the development abruptly alter; and in 
that case to accept the final form of the thought as only the 
interpretation of the first form would be absurd. The con- 
ditions under which developments are to be accounted legitimate 
must therefore in the end be more narrowly defined. And of 


_many thoughts which never attain development, we must be 


content to say (since only a minute cerebral knowledge which is 
out of the question could tell us how they would have developed) 
that we do not know whether they were entirely true or not. 

To such readers as count themselves nominalists, it may be 
well to remark in passing, this subject of the development of 
ideas is of especial consequence. For, according to their belief, 
it is not the content but the connections, the associations of a 
thought, which give it in a large majority of cases its mental 
significance. If nominalism be true, it is not so much the 
ingredients of an idea as the future course of thought and action 
to which its presence commits the mind, which constitutes its 
weight and moment. 

So much for the principles by which we are to seek the 
object and judge the veracity of a thought. But what thoughts 
are to be so treated? What thoughts are to be charged with 
a cognitive duty and held responsible for their resemblances ? 
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Manifestly not all. But in some cases the discrimination is 
easy to make, in some cases surpassingly hard. It is clear 
enough that the cognitive function will be ascribed to beliefs 
and not to imaginations —that is, to those mental states only 
which possess that psychological differentia which we have to 
some extent discussed above. But in cases not exclusively of 
thought, in cases where there is an admixture of emotion or 
sensation, the problem is more perplexing. In the matter of 
our moral judgments, we do not apparently seek in outward 
and objective actions a counterpart for the approval or dis- 
approval with which the thought of them is suffused; yet to 
deny the external reality of right and wrong is to utter a 
revolutionary proposition. As regards another class of judg- 
ments, we do not apparently look in the object for the aesthetic 
relish or disrelish which is sometimes so poignant an accom- 
paniment of our conception of it; yet not everybody is prepared 
to say that beauty and ugliness are in no sense independent 
outer facts. To the unending controversies over our sensory 
perception of the outer world which have so often returned to 
vex the philosophic mind — whether it is cognitive, how far it 
is cognitive, in what sense it is cognitive — it is only necessary 
to refer. To set down the analyses of these cases which I 
should offer, is forbidden by the compass of this article. I 
can only ask the reader to notice that they present no new 
difficulties —I should myself say that they lose some of the 
old— when they are approached with the present terms and 
presuppositions. And in particular I would point out once 
again that this argument, if well-founded, does not close the 
question of the independent existence of matter, or prejudice 
it on either side. If the mind contains a category or ultimate 
element of thought which enables it to think of existence not 
mental, then many of the realist’s assertions may be correct; 
if not, his position as commonly stated is certainly wrong. 


DiIcKINSON SERGEANT MILLER. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS BY AND ON KANT 
WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN GERMANY UP TO 
THE END OF 1887. (II) 


Part II: Writtncs on Kant, No. 160 ef seg. 


160) Urtheile, Freye, und Nachrichten zum Aufnehmen der Wissen- 
schaften und Historie tiberhaupt. Hamburg. 1755. Grund. 12th year, 
July 15., pp. 429-432: Rev.* of K.’s “ Naturgeschichte ” (no. 20). 

161) Weymann, Dan.: Bedenklichkeiten tiber den einzig mdglichen 
Beweisgrund des Herrn M. Kant's zu einer Demonstration des Daseins 
Gottes. Zweiter Theil der philosophischen Labyrinthe. 8vo. Kénigsberg. 
1763. Kanter. pp. VI, 96. (Directed against the first section of the 
“ Beweisgrund.” Several obvious and sound objections are urged against 
the third and fourth chapters of the same ; otherwise this is a shallow, 
flimsy, and impudent polemic against statements which W. fails to under- 
stand.) 

162) Ploncquet, Gf.: Observationes ad commentationem D. Cant 
de uno possibili fundamento demonstrationis existentiae Dei. Quarto. 
Tiibingen. 1763. In his Biography of Kant (no. 14a), p. 62, Borowski 
makes the statement that (Jh. Gli.) Téllner (“Theologische Aufsatze, 
I. Sammlung,” pp. 33 seg.) and Clemm (*Einleitung in die Theologie,” 
pp. 442 seg.) have, in their proofs for the existence of God, taken K.’s 
doubts into consideration. According to Kayser, however, there is no such 
work as the first, but only “ Theologische Untersuchungen” and “ Kurze 
vermischte Aufsatze.” H. WlIh. Clemm’s complete “ Einleitung in die Reli- 
gion und gesammte Theologie ” is a work in seven volumes. 

163) Nachrichten, Lindausche. Part VII, pp. 535 seg. (According to 
Borowski’s Biography [no. 1 4a], p. 64, a criticism of K.’s “« Beobachtungen ” 
[no. 38] seems to occur in this place. I have not been able to discover 
further particulars.) 

164) Hamann, /. Geo.: Rev.t* of K.’s “ Beobachtungen” (no. 38) in 
K. G. Z. of April 30th, 1764. Reprinted in Hamann’s “Schriften.” Ed. by 
Fr. Roth. 1822. Vol. III, pp. 369-79.— Ed. by Petri. 1872. Part II, 
pp. 181-186. 

165) Briefe, die neueste Litteratur betreffend. 1764. Part XVIII, pp. 
69-102: Rev.* of K.’s “ Beweisgrund ” (no. 33) by Tz (= Mendelssohn). 

166) /6.,1765. Part XXII, pp. 147-158: Rev.* of K.’s “ Spitzfindigkeit ” 
(no. 32) and 

167) pp. 159-176: Rev.* of K.’s “Versuch” (no. 34), both also by 
Tz (= Mendelssohn). 
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168) A.D. B. 1765. I, 1, pp. 149-154: Announcement of K.’s prize- 
essay on “ Deutlichkeit” (no. 35). 

169) A. D. B. 4, Il. 1767. p. 281: Brief announcement of K.’s 
“ Traume ” (no. 40). 

170) A. D. B. §, Il. 1767. p. 273: Brief announcement of K.’s 
“ Beobachtungen ” (no. 38). 

171) Herder, J. Gfr.: Rev.* of K.’s “ Traume” (no. 40), in: K. G. Z., 
1766, no. 18, March 3rd, reprinted in: Suphan, Herder’s Complete Works, 
vol. I, pp. 125-130. Several shorter essays by H., all of which reflect the 
views held by K. at that time, belong to this period. The same standpoint 
is especially prominent in : 

172) Herder: Ueber die neuere deutsche Litteratur. Fragments supple- 
mentary to the “ Briefe, die neueste Litteratur betreffend.” Third collection. 
Small 8vo. Riga. 1767. Hartknoch. pp. 1o2-122.— First collection, 
second completely revised edition. 1768. Hartknoch. pp. 241-260. 

The following writings deal with H.’s dependence on K. and with the 
criticisms which he passed on K.’s philosophy at different stages of his life : 

173) Suphan, B.: Herder als Schiiler Kant’s in “Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Philologie.” 1873. Vol. IV, pp. 225-237; and based on more 
abundant materials : 

174) Haym, R.: Herder nach seinem Leben und seinen Werken. 
Vol. I. First half. Large 8vo. Berlin. 1877. Gaertner. pp. 30-51. 

175) Lenz, Reinh.: Gedicht auf Kant. (Very turgid), in commemoration 
of the 21st of Aug. 1770, the day on which K. held the disputation for the 
professorship, in: A. M., 1867, IV, pp. 655 seg., also in: “Lenz und 
Wagner,” ed. by N. Sauer. Berlin and Stuttgart. Spemann. “ Deutsche 
National-Litteratur,” ed. by Jos. Kiirschner. Vol. LXXX. pp. 215-216. 

176) Schultz, Joh.: Rev.* of K.’s Dissertatio pro loco (no. 42), in 
K. G. Z. 1771. Nos. 94 and 95, Nov. 22 and 25. pp. 369-371, 373-375. 

177) Herz, Marc.: Betrachtungen aus der spekulativen Weltweisheit. 
Small 8vo. K6nigsberg. 1771. Kanter. pp. 158. (Commentary to K.’s 
Dissertatio pro loco (no. 42}, which amplifies many points merely suggested 
in the same, conforming throughout to K.’s meaning.) 

177a) Bacmeister, H. L. Ch.: Russische Bibliothek. 1773. Vol. I, 
nos. 4-6, pp. 530: Brief announcement of K.’s “ Beobachtungen ” (no. 38). 

178) (v. Hippel, Th. G.:) Lebensliiufe nach aufsteigender Linie. With 
supplements A, B,C. 8vo. Berlin. Voss. Part I, 1778, pp. 526; Part II, 
1779, pp- 660; Part III, vol. 1, 1781, pp. 452; vol. 2, 1781, pp. 652. In 
Th. G. v. Hippel’s Complete Works. 8vo. Berlin. Reimer. Vol. I, 1827, 
pp- 368 ; Vol. II-IV, 1828, pp. 456, 310, 450. (As H. himself informed 
Borowski, it was one of the aims of this work to popularize K.’s views, with 
which H. had become acquainted as K.’s pupil and table companion and 
through lecture-note-books. It is a fact that many of the ideas of theoretical 
and practical philosophy, which K. afterward made public in his critical 
writings, are herein contained, especially in the second volume [e. g., 1828, 
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pp. 148-166 ; reprinted in an abridged form in no. 15, ii, pp. 295-302]. K. 
was, therefore, regarded as the author or as the joint author of this book, 
as well as of the treatise “ Ueber die Ehe” [1744 and oftener], which also 
appeared anonymously. This gave rise to a literary controversy, in the 
course of which K. made his public statement [no. 91] in A. L. Z., 1797, I. B. 
For further information on the controversy, see Hippel’s Biography (cf. 
no. gt}, pp- 448-463.) 

178a) Bacmeister, H. L. Chr.: Russische Bibliothek. 1781. Vol. VII, 
nos. 3, 4, pp- 411. Brief announcement of R. Va. 

179) G.g.A. 1782. Supplement. Vol. I, pp. 40-48: Rev.f of R. Va. 
Garve wrote a review for G. g. A., which Feder abridged and altered con- 
siderably, thereby exaggerating its blunders and falsely making an idealism 
identical with Berkeley's the chief characteristic ef K.’s system. Regarding 
the influence of this review on Prl., cf. B. Erdmann, edition of Prl., 1878. 

180) A.D. B. Appendix to the 37-52 vol. 2d Div., 1783, pp. 838-862. 
A reprint of Garve’s unabridged review (characterized by Garve himself in 
the dedicatory preface to Kant which preceded the following treatise, as “a 
very imperfect, one-sided, and erroneous criticism”). 

181) Garve, Chr.: Uebersicht der vornehmsten Principien der Sitten- 
lehre von dem Zeitalter des Aristoteles an bis auf unsere Zeiten. A 
treatise belonging to the first part of the translation of Aristotle’s Ethics, 


- from which it is reprinted. 8vo. Breslau. 1798. W.G. Korn. In the 


first volume of the Ethics, pp. 1-394, pp. 183-394 deal with Kant. (There 
appears in it a detailed exposition and critique of K.’s Ethics, with due 
regard to the rest of the system. The work is of importance, because in 
Garve, the most important representative of the so-called Moralists, the 
Popularphilosophie takes its stand against K. G. cannot fully grasp the 
Kantian problems, especially those of theoretical philosophy, and his judg- 
ment, therefore, lacks breadth of view. Nevertheless he has made some 
very pertinent objections. The same opinion is expressed by :) 

182) Stern, Alb.: Ueber die Beziehungen Chr. Garve’s zu Kant. 1884. 
Cf. no. 151. (An exhaustive treatment of the subject. The newly published 
letters are of especial importance. Bearing on G.’s attitude towards K.’s 
philosophy, the writer uses, in addition to nos. 180 and 181, detached pas- 
sages from the rest of G.’s writings as well as some unpublished material 
belonging to the Breslau Stadtbibliothek. G.’s first review is too favorably 
criticised, as has been shown by :) 

183) Arnoldt, Em.: Zur Beurtheilung von Kant’s Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft und Kant’s Prolegomena. First paper: Comparison between 
Garve’s and Feder’s Reviews. Second paper: G.’s First Letter to Kant 
and K.’s Answer, in: A. M., 1888. XXV, pp. 62, 193-226. (A running 
contrast between the two reviews. Both Garve and Feder misunderstood 
the Xrit#k; F., however, is to blame for the unbecoming, offensive tone of 
the Géttingen review. Of course, many of the criticisms on Garve are valid 
only from Arnoldt’s standpoint.) Concerning Garve’s relation to Kant, cf. 
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also, Schelle, K. G.: Briefe iiber Garve's Schriften und Philosophie. 
Leipzig. 1800; and Vogel: Erinnerungen an Chr. Garve, in Hasse’s 
“ Zeitgenossen.” 3d series, vol. III]. In the first part of no. 78, K. com- 
bats objections urged against him by G. in 1791 in his “ Versuche iiber 
verschiedene Gegenstande aus der Moral und Literatur.” 

184) Gth., August, 1782: Rev.* of R. Va. (by Ewald in Gotha, on authority 
of C. L. Reinhold: “ Beitrage zur leichtern Uebersicht des Zustandes der 
Philosophie beym Anfange des 19. Jahrhunderts,” no. 2, 1801, p. 2). 


1784. 
185) A.D. B., 59, 11, pp. 322-356: Rev. of Pri. by Sg. (== H. A. Pistorius). 
Reprinted in Mtr., 1, pp. 131-155. 
186) Kritiker, Der. Part III, pp. 3 seg.: Rev. of the Transcendental 
Aesthetic. 
187) Lossius. J. Ch.: Uebersicht der neuesten Litteratur der Philosophie. 
Large 8vo. Gera. Beckmann. Vol. 1, pp. 1 seg.: Rev. of Pri. 


188-194, Platner. 


188) Platner, E.: Philosophische Aphorismen nebst einigen Anleitungen 
sur philosophischen Geschichte. (ist edition. Leipzig. 1776 and 1782.) 
Part I. New, completely revised edition. 8vo. Leipzig. 1784. Schwickert. 
pp- 500. Entirely new revision. 8vo. /é., Ist part. 1793. XVI, pp. 656. 
The other part. 1800. XVI, pp. 848. 

189) Platner, E.: Lehrbuch der Logik und Metaphysik. 8vo. Leipzig. 
1795. Schwickert. pp. 200. (An epitome of the first volume of the Aphorisms, 
with occasional revisions. In the first edition of the Aphorisms Platner 
belonged to the Leibnizian school. The second edition of the first volume 
was almost entirely completed when R. Va. appeared ; it, therefore, notices 
the latter only in occasional passages. No second edition of the second volume 
appeared, because PI.’s system, logic [epistemology] as well as metaphysics 
and ethics, had in the meanwhile undergone a complete change, which was 
owing to K.’s influence. In the two volumes of the third edition the dogmatic 
Leibnizian turned critical sceptic. Here he proceeds from the principle 
that “certainty of human knowledge can be demonstrated only in relation 
to the faculty of knowledge,” that we cannot, therefore, convince ourselves 
of the objective truth of our ideas, ¢. ¢., of a relation between them and some- 
thing outside of them ; that it is impossible exactly to gauge our faculty of 
knowledge and to prescribe definite limits to it. The criticisms on K., which 
run through the entire third edition, are not, it is alleged, aimed at his philos- 
ophy, but only at the structure of his system, #. ¢., at the dialectic proof of 
his fundamental thought. Of course, from his own point of view, K. could 
not but regard many of PI.’s differences as fundamental. PI.’s polemic, 
though acute throughout, is most forcible where he attacks the systematic 
structure of K.’s system. It is worthy of note that he was the first to raise 
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Trendelenburg’s objection (cf. Tr., 1867] that space and time might be 
forms of knowledge as well as qualities of things in themselves. To his 
Aphorisms, which are still worth reading, attention has been repeatedly 
called of late.) ° 

190) Heinze, M.: Ernst Platner als Gegner Kant’s. Leipzig University 
Programme. Edelmann. 1880. pp.19. A prize-problem of the Berlin 
University. “ Platner’s Stellung zu Kant” occasioned the publication of ad 
four dissertations which supersede no. 190. The latter did not, as it purposed, 
carry out the parallel between the two opponents, but merely called atten- 
tion to the general importance of Platner, and to some differences in their 
epistemology. 

191) Rohr, P.: Platner und Kant. Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte der 
Philosophie. Leipzig Inaugural Dissertation. 8vo. Gotha. 1890. pp. 70. 

192) Bergemann, Paul: Ernst Platner als Moralphilosoph und sein 
Verhdliniss zur Kantschen Ethik. 1. D. 8vo. Halle a. S. 1891. 

Kaemmerer & Co. pp. 57. 

193) Seligkowitz, B.: Ernst Platner’s wissenschaftliche Stellung zu 
Kant in Erkenntnisstheorie und Moralphilosophie in: V.w. Ph. 1892. 
XVI, pp. 76-103; 172-191. 

194) Wreschner, A.: Ernst Platner’s und Kant’s Erkenntnisstheorie 
ih mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung von Tetens und Aenesidem. Berlin. 1. D. 
' 8vo. Halle a.S. 1891. Heynemann. pp. 25. Also in Z. f. Ph. N. F. , 
Vol. C. 1892. pp. 1-25.—1893. Vol. CI. pp. 203-204. (Of these 
dissertations nos. 193 and 194, which have not yet appeared in complete 
j ! form, seem to be the most thorough and exhaustive.) 
.195) Schulze, Joh.: Erliuterungen iiber des Herrn Professor Kant’s 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Large 8vo. Kéonigsberg. 1784. Dengel. 
pp. 200. Second edition. Kénigsberg. 1791. Hartung. pp. 254. Besides 
1 these, a counterfeited edition. New and revised edition. 1791. Frankfurt 
and Leipzig. Translated into French by Tissot. Paris. 1865. The name 
i usually written “ Schultz,” also by the author himself in letters and in the 
University album. (A very inferior kind of work; an epitome of the 
| Xritik, for the most part following the very wording of the same. Kant 
e favored and promoted the undertaking, which is not without its value ; for 

: although S. does not solve the difficulties necessarily encountered by the | 
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student of the A7v7/#k, he nevertheless removes perplexities arising from its ' 
form, its many repetitions and contradictions. And in the appendix, “ Ver- 
such einiger Winke zur naheren Priifung der Kritik,” he regards the demon- “ 
stration of the universality and necessity of our knowledge in opposition to 
' Hume’s scepticism, and consequently the saving of Rationalism, as the 
starting-point and centre of the Avi##k. Although the work was heartily 
welcomed and gained great renown, a view contrary to Sch.’s standpoint 
obtained : Idealism and the determination of the limits of the pure use of 
our reason were almost universally regarded, by friend and foe alike, as the 
1] fundamental characteristics of the Avitik. The prevalence of this view 
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proved to be detrimental to a proper understanding of the Aritik and greatly 
retarded further philosophical progress.) 


196-198, Selle. 

196) Selle, C. G.: Versuch eines Beweises, dass es keine reinen, von 
der Erfahrung unabhdngigen Vernunftbegriffe gebe, in B. M., 11, Dec., 
pp. 565-575. Reprinted in Mtr., I., pp. 98-106. (Kant’s synthetical judg- 
ments @ Priori are analytical, and experience assures us of their truth as 
well as of the truth of all the laws of our intellectual faculty. This stand- 
point is further developed in :) 

197) Selle: Grundsitze der reinen Philosophie. 8vo. Berlin. 1788. 
Himburg. pp. 180. 

198) Selle: De la realité et de Videalité des objets de nos connaissances. 
4to. Berlin. 1791. pp. 36. The greater portion translated in: Ph. A., 
1793, I, 1, pp. 81-125. (In both treatises a combination is formed of 
empirical and dogmatic elements. All our conceptions, also the notion of 
space, are derived from experience ; there is no such subjective, a priori 
necessity as K. claims. The existence of non-sensuous objects, like things- 
in-themselves and God, is theoretically demonstrable ; their objective reality 
is the source of the necessity and universality which is recognized in ana- 
lytical judgments, e.g., in the principle of sufficient reason, in virtue of the 
law of contradiction. This combination is made possible by the notion of 
the mediate verification by experience. According to this, we reach a 
knowledge of non-sensible objects by means of our reason but through the 
mediation of experience, because they are the grounds of what we expe- 
rience ; and by means of our understanding, because the qualities which 
we ascribe to them have been made clear to us in experiential concepts.) 


1785. 

199) A.L.Z. II, pp.21a-234. Brief notice* of Gr.(Schiitz). Exhaustive 
rev. 1786. 

200) A.L.Z. 1785. III, pp. 41a-44a; 53a-566 ; 117-1186; 121a- 
1286: Rev.* of R. Va. and Pri. (by Schiitz). 

201) Antiphddon, oder Priifung einiger Hauptbeweise fiir die Einfach- 
heit und Unsterblichkeit der Seele. \n the form of letters (by K. Spazier). 
Small 8vo. Leipzig. Crusius. pp. 286. (There are more reasons against 
than for the simplicity of the soul. Moreover, this simplicity would not be 
sufficient to prove immortality, the acceptance or denial of which bears no 
essential relation to virtue and happiness. The publication of this work 
led to its author’s removal from his ministerial charge. He died of grief.) 

202) Bering, Joh.: Dissertatio de regressu successivo,; resp. Chr. Fr. Gl. 
Ernst. 4to. Marburg. pp. 73. (B. agrees with K. in regarding the regres- 
sum ad infinitum as possible, but only ia indefinitum in the case of phe- 
nomena, not i# infinitum in the case of things in themselves. He, there- 
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fore, considers this notion as consistent with the existence of a necessary 
being.) 

203) Born, F. Glo.: De notione existentiae. Academic Programme. 4to. 
Leipzig. pp. 20. (No existence is conceivable without the notion of a 
substance with attributes in space and time. Reproduction of K.’s views 
on these notions.) 

204-204a, Breyer. 

204) Breyer, J. F.: Academic Programme: Sieg der praktischen Ver- 
nunft tiber die spekulative (in der Lehre vom Dasein Gottes). 4to. 
Erlangen. Palen. Parts 1-5. 1785-1789. Each, pp. 20. (K.’s views con- 
cerning the moral proof of God's existence as the only possible proof are 
briefly and intelligibly set forth, illustrated by the statements of other phi- 
losophers, and sharply distinguished from Basedow’s “religious duty,” the 
“moral certainty” of Feder and Platner as well as from Jacobi’s “ faith.” 
But in order that these views may ultimately triumph, they need to be 
further developed. Br. seeks to unite the two extremes according to which 
there is or there is not a Priori knowledge, according to which the principle 
of causality is an a rior? or an empirico-analogical notion. The difference 
between him and K. becomes still more pronounced in :) 

204a) Breyer: Ein Wort zur Ehrenrettung des Grundsatzes der eignen 
Vollkommenheit, als ersten moralischen Gesetzes. Academic Programme. 
4to. Erlangen. 1791. Hilpert. pp. 20. (He refutes the objection that 
self-perfection may be attained also at the expense of others, ¢. g., through 
pernicious projects. Polemic against K.’s formal moral principle.) 

205) Casar, K. Ad.: Rev.* of Gr. in Denkwiirdigheiten aus der philoso- 
phischen Welt. 8vo. Leipzig. Miiller. pp. 433-467. 

206) G. g. A., III, pp. 1739-1744: Rev.* of Gr. 

207) Grfw., p. 314 seg.: Rev.* of Gr. 

208) Gth., II, p. 533 seg.; 537 Pp. 545 seg.: Rev.* of Gr. 


209-214, Heinicke. 


209) Heinicke, Sam.: Metaphysik fiir Schulmeister und Plusmacher. 
8vo. Halle. 1785. Hendel. pp. 342. (Against the alphabet method of 
teaching reading; entire pages of RV. are inserted. By abolishing this 
method, milliards could be saved ; hence the term ?/usmacher in the title.) 

210) Heinicke: Ueber graue Vorurtheile und thre Schaddlichkeit. Er- 
wiesen durch Sadtze der Vernunftkritik. 8vo. Copenhagen and Leipzig. 
1786 (on the title-page 1787). Proft. pp. xvi, 456. (Six essays.) The 
third (pp. 103-186), ““ Ueber Fatalismus” ; the fifth (pp. 263-328), “ Ueber 
Spinozismus,” both “ according to the principles of the Ari### of Reason” ; 
the sixth (pp. 329-456), “ Ueber die Architektonik der Larvenkrittler.” (By 
the latter term he means the anonymous reviewers, especially those of 
A. D. B. and A. L. Z., together with their editors; he demands of them 
that they cease writing over a pseudonym.) 
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211) Heinicke: Nach kantischer Manier aufgelosete A xiomen von Moses 
Mendelssohn, nebst einem Gutachten von Hrn. Friedrich Nicolai. Suum 
cuigue. 8vo. Céthen. 1787. Glaudenberg. pp. 84. 

212) Heinicke: Scheingitterey der Naturalisten, Deisten und Atheisten 
etc. Small 8vo. Céthen. 1788. pp. 280. 

213) Heinicke: Geschichte der geheimen Ursachen, welche verschiedene 
hénigl. preuss. Consistorial-Rathe bewogen haben, sich wider das Religions- 
edikt aufzulehnen. Ein satyrisches Originalgemdlde. 2 parts. 8vo. 
Frankfurt, Leipzig, and Bethlehem (Céthen). 1789. 

214) Heinicke: Clavicula Salomonis, oder Schliissel zur hochsten 
Weisheit. 1789. First and second parts. 8vo. Presburg. 1789. Mahler. 
pp. 158. (These writings present a strange mixture of Kantian philosophy 
and belief in revealed religion ; they manifest an active interest in the 
enlightenment of the people, and yet betray an intolerance towards antago- 
nistic views that makes objectivity impossible and often degenerates into 
unmannerly abuse and reflections on character. H.’s philosophical produc- 
tions are, therefore, as worthless as his standing in pedagogy may be high. 
They are of interest only in so far as they offer us an insight into his 
impetuous character, show us how energetically he lays hold of whatever 
interests him, how passionately he cleaves to what he has once taken up 
and recognized as useful, and how unrelentingly he defends his own views 
with an utter disregard of learned authorities. Theoretical proofs of God’s 
existence are according to him impossible, the only possible one is that 
furnished by Biblical revelation. Whoever fails to acknowledge it, is a 
naturalist, atheist, thief, rogue ; and whoever refuses to accept K.’s moral 
principle identifies himself with Epicurean pseudo-morality and its impera- 
tives, ede, bibe, lude.) 

215-216, Hufeland. 


215) Hufeland, Gli.: Versuch tiber den Grundsatz des Naturrechts, 
nebst einem Anhange. 8vo. Leipzig. Géschen. (K.’s formal principle is 
not an adequate practical law, because no obligation can be deduced from it. 
In order that this should be possible, we need a content, an object, as the 
highest end of a rational being. The perfection of such a being H. declares 
to be this end. The highest practical principle commands the promotion of 
this end, whence follows the right, nay a certain natural obligation, on the part 
of the individual to compel others. On this principle is based the entire 
philosophy of natural rights. — Polemic against K.’s identification of morality 
with worthiness to be happy, and against the moral argument for God’s 
existence which is based on it. [Rev. of K. in A. L. Z., 1786, II, pp. 113-116; 
cf. no. 61.] From the principle established in no. 215, H. deduced and 
systematically presented the particular notions, not only of the doctrine of 
natural rights, but also of State, International, and Civil rights in :) 

216) Hufeland: Lehrsitze des Naturrechts und der damit verbundenen 
Wissenschaften. Zu Vorlesungen. 8vo. Jena. 1790. Cunos Erben. 
300 pp., besides preface, etc. 2d revised edition, 1795, 7. 400 pp. 
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217) Mendelssohn, Mos.: Morgenstunden oder Vorlesungen iiber das 
Dasein Gottes. Partl. 8vo. Berlin. 1785. Voss & Sohn. pp. xii, 40, 
330. 2d edition, 1786 (also in his collected writings and oftener). (It is true, 
M. knows R. Va. only from the reports of his friends; we can, however, 
recognize its influence from several passages, ¢.g., in the Introduction where 
in he discusses Idealism.) Against it, the review of A. L. Z., 1786, I, pp. 1-6; 
uf 49-56 (cf. no. 60), and Jacob in no. 358. 
217a) Schreiben des Pfarrers su... an den H.desT.M. Ueber eine 
Recension von Herder’s Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Mensch- 


ag 
heit (A. L. Z., 1785, 1, no. 4), in: T. M., 1785, I, no. 1, pp. 148-174 (by K. 
| i L. Reinhold; K. is accused of criticising the work in a spirit of coldness and 
a of picking flaws). K.’s reply in A. L. Z. (cf. nos. 52 and 53). 
|) f 218-221, Schiits. 
i ‘ 218) Schiitz, Ch. Gfr.: Quaestio de syntheticis mathematicorum pro- 
| nuntiationibus. Programma. Fol. Jena. One sheet. 
219) Schiitzs.: Kantianae de spatio doctrinae brevis explanatio. Pro- 
i . gramma. Fol. Jena. 1788. One sheet. 


220) Schiits.: Kantianae de temporis notione sententiae brevis expositio. 
Programma. Fol. Jena. 1788. One sheet. 
221) Schiitz.: De vero sentiendi intelligendique facultatis discrimine, 
Leibnitianae philosophiae cum Kantiana comparatio. Programma. Fol. 
Jena. 1789. One sheet. Reprinted in: Schiitzii Opuscula philologica et 
philosophica. Large 8vo. Halle. 1830. Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. 
No. 215: pp. 280-288; no. 212: pp. 289-297; no. 213: pp. 298-305; no. 214: 
' ~pp. 306-313. No. 213 alsoin: Mtr., II, pp. 1-10; no. 214: Mtr., II, pp. 11-18; 
| no. 215: Mtr., I, pp. 106-114. (These four programmes give a lucid exposition 
t of K.’s thought; not going beyond its content but choosing an independent 
H method of presenting the same, and partially adducing [nos. 214 and 215] 


historical material for purposes of comparison. Schiitz’s greatest service to 

Kantian philosophy consisted in defending it, wherever he could, in the 
ft A. L. Z., edited by himself and Hufeland [founded in 1785]. In this way he 
contributed largely, during the earlier years of the new philosophy, to the 
diffusion of Kantian thought and to the formation of a K. school.) 

222) 7. 1785. II, p. 10§ seg.: Rev.* ¢ of Gr. 

222a) Tiedemann, D.: Ueber die Méiglichkett einer anfangslosen Suc- 
cession, in: “Hessische Beitrage zur Gelehrsamkeit und Kunst.” Vol. I, 
nos. 1-3. Frankfurt a. M. pp. 17-30. (In mere abstract thinking of suc- 
cession the absence of a beginning is possible ; in real concrete things, 
however, a beginning is necessary.) 

223) Tiedemann: Ueber die Natur der Metaphysik; sur Priifung von 
Herrn Prof. Kant’s Grundsadtzen. 16. pp. 113-130. (Against K.’s argu- 
ments for the ideality of space and time ; the mathematical propositions are 
analytical.) pp. 233-48. (A wretched piece of work directed against the 
Analytic, which T. does not at all grasp: attempt to prove the analytical 
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principle of causality from notions.) pp. 464-474. (Against the first two 
Antinomies ; also utterly worthless.) Reprinted in Metr., II, pp. 53-76; 
77-92 92-103. 

224) Ulrich, J. A. H.: Institutiones logicae et metaphysicae scholae suae 
scripsit. Large 8vo. Jena. Crécker. pp. viii, 426, and an index of 34 pp. 
Initia philosophiae de natura divina sive theologiae rationalis. pp. 153 
and index pp. 7. L£ditio 2a aucta et emendata, with the addition: Per- 
petua Kantianae disciplinae ratione habita. Large 8vo. Jena. 1792. 
Crécker. (It was expected that the complete text-book of metaphysics 
which K. had promised would be found in this work ; the author corrects 
this impression, and simply aims to facilitate the study of the Xri##k. He 
regards things in themselves as knowable (¢. g., time, the causal law, cate- 
gories, constitutive principles of reason, are applicable to them), and con- 
ceives them in the sense of Leibniz’s monadology. U. takes exceptions 
also to less fundamental assertions of K., ¢.g., to the completeness of the 
table of categories and its relation to the table of judgments, to the critique 
of the arguments for God’s existence, and to the moral proof. Strange to 
say, he nowhere mentions the Transcendental Deduction, but chiefly antag- 
onizes the proof of the second Analogy. Very ingenious is the rev.* in : 

225) A.L.Z. 1785. IV, pp. 297-9. (Polemic against K., especially 
against his Transcendental Deduction, which is declared to be inconsistent 
with his distinction between judgments of perception and judgments of 
experience in Pri. K.’s reply in the preface to M. A. 1786.) 


1786. 


226) A.D. B. 66. Il, pp. 447-463: Rev.*t of Gr. by Sq. (= Pis- 
torius). Reprinted in Mtr., III, pp. 222-238. 


227-231, Abel. 


227) Abel, J. Fr.: Grundsitze der Metaphysik, nebst einem Anhange 
tiber die Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 8vo. ‘Tiibingen. 1786. (On the 
authority of Kayser. It is not contained in Heinsius nor in the “ Allge- 
meines Repertorium der Literatur” for the years 1785-1790 ; nor have I 
found mention of it anywhere else. Is it possible that the book was merely 
announced in the “ Messkatalog,” and that it appeared, not with the above 
title, but as no. 224 or 225 ?) 

228) Adel, J. Fr.: Einleitung in die Seelenlehre. Large 8vo. Stutt- 
gard. 1786. Metzler. pp. xxxii, 459. 

229) Adel, J. Fr.: Ueber die Quellen der menschlichen Vorstellungen. 
Large 8vo. Stuttgard. 1786. Metzler. pp. 294. 

230) Adel, J. Fr.: Plan zu einer systematischen Metaphysik. 8vo. 
Stuttgard. 1787. Erhard. pp. 232, and 12 pp. of additions. (A. was an 
eclectic of the worst type; although in the main an empiricist he, nevertheless, 
makes overtures to Rationalism, and places the most diverse views side by 
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side without the least attempt to connect them. K.’s ideas, too, are amply 
represented in this work, still more fully K.’s terminology. But the funda- 
mental principles and results with which those conceptions are, in part, 
intimately and necessarily connected, he does not accept; nor does he divine 
the scope of the problems advanced by K. His feeble mania for reconciling 
differences leads him to attempt to unite inconsistent standpoints and to find 
a mean where there can be but one alternative. The untenableness of his 
position clearly reveals itself in his anonymous treatise:) 

231) Abel, J. Fr.: Versuch tiber die Natur der spekulativen Vernunft 
sur Priifung des Kantischen Systems. 8vo. Frankfurt and Leipzig. 1787. 
174 pp. (Worthless attempt to discover a mean between the empirical and 
transcendental deduction of space, time, and categories, analogous to the 
genesis of general notions. This position is, however, in reality, merely 
empirical even though it strongly emphasizes the a frvor7 work of the mind. 
Things in themselves are, to a certain degree, knowable.) 

232) A. LZ. Z. 1786. II, pp. 261-4. Rev.* of M. A. 

233) A. L.Z. IV, pp. 193-198; 201-207; 265-272. Rev.* of Gr. 

234) Bacmeister’s russische Bibliothek. Vol. X, nos. 1-3, pp. 163-5: 
Brief announcement of Pri. 

235) /é., pp. 165-6: Brief announcement of Gr. 

236) Beytrége, Kritische, zur neuesten Geschichte der Gelehrsamkeit. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Leipzig. Hertel. pp. 202 seg.: Rev. of K.’s Gr. 

236a) Breyer, J. F. Cf. no. 204. 

237) Forster, G.: Noch etwas tiber die Menschenrassen. An Herrn 
D. Biester, in: T. M. Oct., pp. 57-86; Nov., pp. 150-166. (Relating to 


’ nos. §7 and 59; against K.’s definition of a race; two.original races must be 


assumed on anatomical grounds. K.’s distinction between natural history 
and mere natural description cannot be maintained. The natural scientist 
should not set up any principle a frior?, by which to be governed in his 
investigations and observations. K. replies to this in no. 66.) 

238) S.g. A. IV, pp. 1914-1918: Rev. of M. A. 

238a) Heinicke, Sm.: Cf. no. 210. 

2386) Jacob, L. H.: Priifung der Mrg. Cf. no. 358. 

239) Z. III, 1713-1718 ; 1729-1733: Rev.* of Mrg. 

240) Meiners, C.: Grundriss der Seelenlehre. 8vo. Lemgo. Meyer. 
pp- 194, besides a preface of three sheets. (In the preface an unseemly, 
personal, and calumnious polemic against the Arit/#, which M. does not at 
all understand. He reproaches K. with undermining religion and morality. 
Refuted in detail in :) 

240a) Casar’s philosophische Annalen. 1787. pp. 247-260, and in: 

2406) Sendschreiben an Hrn. Prof. Meiners in Gottingen iiber dessen 
Angriff gegen Kant’s System der Philosophie, in J. W. vy. Archenholzen’s 
“ Neue Litteratur- und Vélkerkunde.” First year. Vol. I. Large 8vo. 
Dessau and Leipzig. 1787. pp. 221-242. 

240¢c) Mendelssohn; Cf. no. 217. 
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241-291, Reinhold. 


241) Reinhold, C. L.: Briefe iiber die Kantische Philosophie, in: T. M., 
1786, Aug., pp. 99-141; 1787, Jan., pp. 3-39; Feb., pp. 117-142 ; May, 
pp. 167-185; July, pp. 67-88; Aug., pp. 142-165; Sept. pp. 247 seg. 
(R. was unquestionably the ablest disciple of K. In his ingenious letters, 
which K. highly appreciated [no. 66], he declares the latter’s philosophy to 
be the only one which is able to satisfy all the practical-philosophical 
needs of the age; far from undermining religion and morality, it is rather 
the first philosophy which places both upon a solid basis, a feat which the 
rational theology and psychology of the past, whose untenableness is proved 
by the fact that they proceed from false premises, have not, as yet, been 
able to accomplish. The letters were reprinted from T. M., without R.’s 
knowledge, under the title :) 

242) Auswahl der besten Aufsdtze tiber die Kantische Philosophie. 
8vo. Frankfurt and Leipzig. 1790. pp. 250. (In reality: Marburg, 
Krieger.) The letters appeared in book-form in 1790 : 

243) Reinhold: Briefe tiber die Kantische Philosophie: Vol. 1. Large 
8vo. Leipzig. Géschen. pp. xii, 371. (Largely augmented and revised ; 
instead of eight letters, we have now twelve ; what was formerly the third 
here forms the fifth and sixth, while the twelfth is an addition. An essay 
published 1790 in T. M. is inserted into the collection as the main part of 
no. 1, and as nos. 2 and 3 :) 

244) Reinhold: Ueber den Geist unsres Zeitalters in Teutschland. 
March, pp. 225-255 ; April, pp. 337-378. The second volume of the 

245) Briefe appeared 1792. (Large 8vo. Leipzig. Géschen. pp. xvi, 
480.) (R. places the notion of freedom in the centre of these twelve letters, 
which give an independent exposition of K.’s practical philosophy. He 
conceives freedom as indeterminism, as the faculty to decide in favor of the 
impulses as well as of reason, in this respect differing from K. C. E. Schmid. 
Only in this way, R. holds, can the internal disagreement which has hitherto 
prevailed in philosophizing reason in regard to the source of duty and of 
law, and the former discrepancies between moral and political [civic] legisla- 
tion, and between the sciences of natural and positive law, be reconciled. 
Into this volume, too, a number of essays that had appeared in T. M. were 
received in a more or less altered form :) 

246) Reinhold: Ehrenrettung der neuesten Philosophie. 1791, Jan., 
pp. 81-112= letter no. 1. 

247) Reinhold: Ueber die Grundwahrheit der Moralitét und ihr 
Verhdliniss zur Grundwahrheit der Religion. T. M. 1791. March, 
pp. 225-262 = letter no. Io. 

248) Reinhold: Ehrenrettung des Naturrechts. T.M. 1791. April, 
pp- 338-382 = letters no. 2 and 3 (the latter in part completely revised). 

249) Reinhold: Ehrenrettung des positiven Rechts. T. M. 1791. 
Sept., pp. 3-40 ; Nov., pp. 278-311 = letters 4 and 5 (the middle portion of 
the latter largely revised). 
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25¢) Reinhold: Beytrag sur genaueren Bestimmung der Grundbegriffe 
der Moral und des Naturrechts. Supplementary to the “ Dialog der Welt- 
biirger.” (T. M. April, pp. 340-72). T. M. 1792. June, pp. 105-139 
= letter 6 (greatly altered). The following was directed against the Letters: 

251) H.: Neuer Bewets dass Herr Reinhold nicht leistet, was er leisten 
sollte,in: Ph. A. 1793. II, 1, pp. 26-37. R.’s chief work, which for a 
time gave him an even more prominent place in the philosophical move- 
ment than K.’s, appeared in 1789. During its genesis K. was informed 
that it was to be an introduction to the Avité,; in June, 1788, it was 
announced in the announcement-sheet of T. M., p. Ixxii, as “ Allgemeine 
Theorie des Erkenntnissvermégens.” Its final title was : 

252) Reinhold: Versuch einer neuen Theorie des menschlichen Vorstel- 
lungsvermégens. Large 8vo. Prag and Jena. Widtmann und Manke. 
pp. 68 and 511. 2d edition: 1795. pp. 579. An essay which appeared 
in 1789 in T. M. (April, pp. 3-37; May, pp. 113-135), and also in separate 
form in 1789 at Jena (large 8vo, Manke, pp. 68) is reprinted as the preface: 

253) Reinhold: Ueber das bisherige Schicksal der Kantischen Philoso- 
phie. §1 of the “Versuch” had already appeared in T. M. under the title: 

254) Reinhold: Allgemeiner Gesichtspunkt einer bevorstehenden Refor- 
mation der Philosophie. 1789. June, pp. 243-274; July, pp. 75-99. 
Besides this there appeared in T. M. a closely verbal summary of §§ VI- 
XVI of the second book of “Theorie des Vorstellungsvermégens iiber- 
haupt” : 

255) Reinhold: Fragmente iiber das bisher allgemein verkannte Vor- 
stellungsvermégen. 1789, Oct., pp. 3-22. § II had already appeared in 
the B. M. (1788. Vol. 14, pp. 48-73) under the title : 

256) Reinhold: Von welchem Skepticisums lasst sich eine Reformation 
der Philosophie hoffen? §§ 1-V in N.D.M. 1789. 1, pp. 31-47, 204- 
226, 284-304, under the title : 

257) Reinhold: Wie ist Reformation der Philosophie méiglich? 
(According to R.’s work all the misconceptions of Kantian philosophy arose 
from the fact that K. did not proceed from incontrovertible premises. His 
notion of experience is in dispute. It is held that mathematics possesses 
only hypothetical necessity. K.’s method was regressive ; from the effects 
as rationes cognoscendi he proved the presence of causes. R. wants to pro- 
vide the missing basis, to begin with an indubitable principle, that of con- 
sciousness, and to progress, ¢. ¢., deduce from the causes all the effects, so 
that what is antecedent in K. becomes consequent in the “ Elementar- 
philosophie.” In the mere presentation, in the fact of consciousness, he 
seeks the common root of receptivity [sensibility] and spontaneity [reason]. 
He examines neither the presenting subject nor the presented object, but 
only the presentation itself and its inner conditions [transcendental investiga- 
tion as distinguished from the psychological one, which examines the genesis 
of ideas, 7. ¢., the external conditions]. On a parallel with the principle of 
consciousness, the additional principle of knowledge is established for the 
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Theory of the Faculty of Knowledge, from which latter the Theory of 
Consciousness is lopped off in the “ Beytrage” as a separate part. The 
different parts of the Theory of Knowledge are made up of the Theories of 
Sensibility, of Understanding, and of Reason, which correspond to K.’s Aes- 
thetic, Analytic, and Dialectic, and give an independent exposition of the 
Kritik (not of the Antinomies], deducing everything from one fundamental 
principle. Similarly in the doctrine of categories, the twelve forms of judg- 
ment are not appropriated from logic, but deduced. Especially commend- 
able is the clear, good style. R. avoids K.’s chief fault in that he assigns 
to the latter’s technical terms definite meanings and consistently adheres 
to the terminology thus obtained. Wherever a word has several significa- 
tions he discriminates between these by designating them as “ narrow,” 
“ narrower,” “narrowest,” etc. The “Elementarphilosophie” was also to 
include the practical philosophy as the Theory of the Appetitive Faculty, 
but only a few notions are appended, rather in the form of definitions, which 
in other passages are assigned to theoretical philosophy : Apart from minor 
differences [¢. g., the sharp distinction between noumena, — = ideas of pure 
reason — and things in themselves] R. wholly shares K.’s views. The latter, 
aiming as he does to prove and deduce everything a Priori, is right in 
calling R. hypercritical. K., on the other hand, is simply acting in harmony 
with the spirit of K. when he extends the directive factor of K.’s system, 
Rationalism. Both endeavor to secure to human knowledge necessity and 
universality, and under what circumstances could /hese be greater than when 
all knowledge is deduced from ove necessary, indubitable principle? The 
old Rationalism declared the law of contradiction together with its conse- 
quent, the law of sufficient reason, to be such a principle ; R. substitutes 
the principle of consciousness, from which transcendental Idealism neces- 
sarily follows. Because the propositions deduced from it are all necessary 
and universal, there cannot be, in R.’s opinion, many kinds of philosophy, 
but only ove philosophy, the philosophy without surnames [ohne Beinamen]. 
Hence the constant tendency on R.’s part to reconcile the most contra- 
dictory views from a higher standpoint, and to represent them as disappearing 
in it. Hence also the attempt to show that the systems of his adversaries 
are simply misconceptions arising from one-sided notions, and that their 
essential elements are harmoniously combined in his own philosophy. 
R.’s “ Versuch” for a long time formed the centre of the philosophical 
movement. Most of the critical philosophers were his disciples during the 
first half of the nineties, and the A. L. Z. was his organ. He was, how- 
ever also violently attacked, especially in Eberhard’s periodicals :) 

258. Zy.: Ueber ein neues merkwiirdiges Resultat der philosophischen 
Geschichte, in Beziehung auf die Frage vom Dasein Gottes. (Cf. Reinhold 
in A. L. Z. 1788. III, pp. 831-2, and in the “ Versuch,” pp. 79 seg.) 
Ph. M. 1790. Vol. II, pp. 436-46. 

259) Eberhard, J. A.: Ueber Herr Reinhold’s Resultate der Geschichte 
der philosophischen Lehre von Gott. Ib. pp. 447-59. 
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268) Eberhard: Noch neue Vereinigungspunkte der Leibn. und Kant. 
Vern. Krit. Vol. Ill. 1790. pp. 70-82. 

261) Eberhard: Ueber den Begriff des Vorstellungsvermogens. 1b. 
pp- 111-24. 

262) Schwab, J. C. Ueber den Reinholdischen Versuch einer neuen 
Theorie des menschlichen Vorstellungsvermigens. Jb. pp. 125-147 (cf. 
no. 285). 

263) Eberhard: Review of Reinhold’s “Versuch einer neuen,” etc. 
pp. 358-76. 

264) Eberhard: Endliche Betlegung des Streits tiber den kritischen 
Idealisums durch den Satz des Bewusstseins. VPh. Mg. Vol. 1V. 1791. 
pp- 360-5. 

265) Schwab, J. C.: Priifung der Reinholdischen Deduction der Kanti- 
schen Kategorien. Ph. A. Vol. IV. 1792. no. 1, pp. 35-44. 

266) Schwab: Priifung des Reinholdischen Begriffs vom Urteil. 16. 
PP- 45-55- 

267) K.: Ueber die Theorie des Vorstellungsvermégens. Ph. A. Vol. 
II. 1794. no. 3, pp. 74-8. Cf. also: 

268) Sokratische Unterhaltungen. 3A vol. 1789. pp. 305-25. Notes 
to Reinhold’s “ Resultate der Geschichte der philosophischen Lehre von 
Gott.” 

269) Feder very mildly criticised the “Versuch” in his Ph. B. III. 
1790. pp. 142-194, but only because he did not divine the scope of the 
work. To the review in 

270) A. L.Z. 1789, IV, pp. 417-429, which regarded his “ Versuch” 
as a mere commentary to the Avi#7é of Pure Reason, R. replied in : 

271) A. L. Z. 1789, I. B., no. 137, pp. 1138-40, and pointed out 
the true relation between the two works. He also defended his 
“ Theorie,” established it more firmly, and improved some parts of it 
by the following : 

272) Reinhold: Beytrage zur Berichtigung bisheriger Missverstind- 
nisse der Philosophen. Erster Band, das Fundament der Elementarphilo- 
sophie betreffend. Large 8vo. Jena. 1790. Manke. pp. xii, 456. 
Zweiter Band, die Fundamente des philosophischen Wissens, der Metaphysik, 
Moral, moralischen Religion und Geschmackslehre betreffend. /6. 1794. 
pp. viii, 436. The first volume contains: I. On the Notion of Philosophy. 
pp. 1-90. II. On the Need, the Possibility and the Characteristics of a 
Universal First Principle of Philosophy. pp. 91-164. III. New Exposition 
of the Fundamental Points in the “ Elementarphilosophie,” pp. 165-254 
(extends only to the end of the Theory of the Faculty of Knowledge in 
General). IV. On the Relation of the “ Theorie des Vorstellungsvermé- 
gens” to the “ Kritik der reinen Vernunft” (Motto: /uaventis facile est 
addere). pp. 255-338. V. On the Possibility of Philosophy as an Exact 
Science, pp. 339-372 (reprinted in the Oct. no. of T. M. 1790. pp. 134- 
160, under the title : 
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273) Vorschlag und Bitte an die streitenden Philosophen). V1. Dis- 
cussions in regard to the “ Versuch einer neuen Theorie des Vorstellungs- 
vermoégens,” pp. 373-404. (R. himself points out several real errors in his 
“Versuch”; the objections of the reviewers, however, he regards as arising 
from misconceptions. He appends a defence of his work against two 
reviews, pp. 405-423: Criticism of Professor Flatt in Tiibingen on the 
“ Theorie des Vorstellungsvermégens,” in the 39th no. of the Tiibing. Anz., 
and my Remarks on the same ; pp. 424-9: Criticism of Professor Heyden- 
reich of Leipzig on the “ Theorie des Vorstellungsvermégens ” in the Leipz. 
gelehr. Zeit., no. 46; pp. 430-34: Discussion of the Objections contained in 
the Cited Announcement [from A. L. Z., 1790, I. B., no. 80]; pp. 434-8: 
Prof. Heydenreich’s Answer [from A. L. Z., 1790, I. B., 1788]; pp. 438-46: 
A Forced Reply ; pp. 446-56: Notes to the First Volume.) The second 
volume contains : I. On the Difference between Common Sense and Philos- 
ophizing Reason in respect to the Foundations of the Knowledge Possible 
through Both. pp. 1-72. (Referring to this treatise, R., in the preface, 
pp. v-vi, tells the reviewer of “ Aenesidemus,” in A. L. Z., 1794 [Fichte], 
that they had, without any previous understanding on their part, been play- 
ing into each other’s hands, and that they had both been working on one 
and the same foundation, each at his particular place.) II. Systematic 
Exposition of the Principles of the Metaphysics of the Future and of the 
Past. pp. 73-158. (pp. 113-151 and the preface vi—vii had already appeared 
in the N. T. M. 1794. Jan., pp. 2-18; March, pp. 235-256, under the 
title : 

274) Systematische Darstellung aller bisher mdglichen Systeme der 
Metaphysik.) 11. A more detailed account of Negative Dogmatism or 
Metaphysical Scepticism. pp. 159-206. IV. On the Complete Foundation 
of Morals. pp. 207-294. (Explaining the second part of his Letters, especi- 
ally the notion of freedom ; consists of an Introduction and two treatises : 
“Ueber den Unterschied zwischen dem Wollen und dem Begehren, in 
Riicksicht auf das Sittengesetz. An Herrn Professor Schmid in Jena,” 
pp. 230-264, and “Ueber den Zusammenhang zwischen Begehren und 
Wollen in Riicksicht auf das Sittengesetz.” pp. 265-294. The first had 
already appeared in 1793 in the Ph. J., 1, 3, pp. 352-387, under the title : 

275) Ueber den Unterschied zwischen dem unwillkiirlichen aber 
durch Denkkraft modificirten Begehren und dem eigentlichen Wollen; 
oder swischen dem sogenannten nicht sittlichen und dem sittlichen 
Wollen. An Herrn Professor C. C. E. Schmid.) V. On the Foundation of 
Moral Religion. pp. 295-368. (Originally : 

276) Rev. of Rel. in A. L. Z. 1794. 1, pp. 681-95, 697-714. The 
review extends to p. 715). VI. On the Foundation of Aesthetics. pp. 369- 
“408. (Also originally : 

277) A Review of U.in A. L.Z. 1793. III, pp. 1-17 ; from pp. 17- 
32 areview of the “ Kritik der teleologischen Urtheilskraft.”) VII. On the 
Foundation of the Critique of Pure Reason. pp. 409-436. (Originally : 
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278) Rev. of R. Vb. and c. in A. L.Z. 1791. 1, pp. 425-35, amongst 
other things also worthy of note, because it discusses the differences between 
R. Va.and R. Vb.) The following attacks against the “ Beytrage ” appeared 
in the Ph. Mg., IV, 1791: 

279) Beurtheilung dessen, was Herrn Prof. Reinhold im 1. Band 
seiner Beytrige sur Berichtigung, etc.,dem Herrn Prof. Flatt in Tiibingen 
entgegengesetzt hat, by E. R. A. W. pp. 116-25. 

280) Schwab, J. C.: Bemerkungen tiber die Reinholdischen Beytrége 
sur Berichtigung bisheriger Missverstandnisse der Philosophie. 1. Band, 
das Fundament der Elementarphilosophie betreffend. /4. pp. 317-53. In 
the interval between the publication of the first and second volumes of 
the “ Beytrige,” there appeared a work having the same object in view, 
but directed, in particular, against the review of the first volume of the 
“ Beytrage,” which was printed in : 

281) A.Z.Z. 1791. I, pp. 201-214; namely: 

282) Reinhold: Ueber das Fundament des philosophischen Wissens. 
Nebst einigen Erliuterungen tiber die Theorie des Vorstellungsvermigens. 
8vo. Jena. 1791. Manke. pp. xviii, 222. (The preface appeared also 
in the T. M., 1791, pp. 134-47, under the title : 

283) Wie und woriiber lisst sich in der Philosophie Einverstandniss 
der Selbstdenker hoffen?) On pp. 139-182 we have a treatise by : 

284) Erhard, J. B.: Die im 26sten Stiick der A. L. Z. von 1791 ent- 
haltene Beurtheilung der Reinholdschen Elementarphilosophie. Followed 
in pp. 183-222 by: 

285) Forberg, M. F. C.: Des Herrn Hofrath und Professor Schwab 
‘Gedanken tiber die Reinholdsche Theorie des Vorstellungsvermigens. Im 
2ten St. des 3ten Bandes des Eberhardischen Magazins. (Cf. no. 262.) 
The same standpoint was still held by R., in 1705, in his answer to a prize- 
problem offered by the Berlin Academy. 

286) Preisschriften tiber die Frage: Welche Fortschritte hat die Meta- 
physik seit Leibnitzens und Wolffs Zeiten in Deutschland gemacht? J. 
Chr. Schwab, K. L. Reinhold, and J. H. Abicht. Ed. by the Royal Prus- 
sian Academy of Sciences. Large 8vo. Berlin. 1796. Maurer. pp. 469. 
R.’s Answer: pp. 171-254. (R. lets the different schools, preceding the 
Critical School, answer the question, each according to its own principles, 
and finally gives his own views as the impartial observer. He, therefore, 
places himself alongside of or above K., and regards the progress of 
metaphysics to lie especially in the endeavors to establish a universally 
acknowledged basis, and to merge the true elements of all the preceding 
systems into one higher standpoint. While R. was preparing a new revised 
edition of this prize-essay in which he advanced beyond K., a thorough 
study of Fichte’s “ Wissenschaftslehre” led him to adopt the standpoint 
of this latter work. This new standpoint he holds in : 

287: Reinhold: Ueber den gegenwartigen Zustand der Metaphysik und 
der transcendentalen Philosophie iiberhaupt. Neue um die Halfte ver- 
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mehrte Ausgabe meiner Beantwortung der Berliner Preisfrage tiber die 
Fortschritte der Metaphysik seit Leibnitz und Wolff, in: “Auswahl ver- 
mischter Schriften.” Part II. 8vo. Jena. 1797. Manke. pp. iii—xii, 
1-363. The same volume contains. pp. 364-400 : 

288) Reinhold: Einige Bemerkungen tiber die in der Einleitung zu den 
metaphysischen Anfangsgriinden der Rechtslehre von I. Kant aufgestellten 
Begriffe von der Fretheit des Willens. (The definitions which K. here sets 
up, especially those of will and arbitrariness, contradict former ones. 
R.’s later writings from the standpoint of Fichte, Bardili, and the “ Syno- 
nymik,” often refer to K., but, for the most part, only in single passages. 
We need mention only the following treatises :) 

289) Reinhold: Die erste Aufgabe der Philosophie in ihren merk- 
wiirdigsten Auflisungen. Second Part. From 1781-1800. §1. Kant, 
in: “ Beytrage zur leichteren Uebersicht des Zustandes der Philosophie 
beym Anfange des XIX. Jahrhunderts.” Second number. Large 8vo. 
Hamburg. 1801. Perthes. pp. 1-27. 

290) Reinhold: Ueber die Autonomie als Princip der practischen Philo- 
sophie der Kantischen—und der gesammten Philosophie der Fichtisch- 
Schellingschen Schule. pp. 104-140. (Psychological deduction of the 
autonomy ; transcendentality is an apparent psychological delusion.) 

291) Reinhold: Die Dogmen des Kriticismus, als Entwurf einer 
Formula Fidei et Concordiae fiir die philosophischen Recensenten der 
Jenaischen A.L.Z. 1803. pp.114-126. (Professedly a faithful 
exposition of K.’s philosophy, in truth, however, modified by R.’s develop- 
ment since 1789, and directed against the A. L. Z. which, he says, seeks “ to 
impute to common sense the doctrines of K. and to illustrate and confirm 
Criticism by means of the conceptions now prevalent among the great body 
of the learned public,” in this way, however, weakening Criticism and 
preparing for it a fate similar to the Leibniz-Wolfian philosophy.) 


292-293, Wisenmann. 


292) Resultate, Die, der Jacobi’schen und Mendelssohn’schen Philo- 
sophie, kritisch untersucht von einem Freywilligen. Th. Wizenmann. 
8vo. Leipzig. 1786. Géschen. pp. 255. (Uses K.’s arguments against 
all transcendent Metaphysics, in order to establish, in an acute and penetra- 
tive polemic against Mendelssohn, the validity of Jacobi’s view that God's } 
existence cannot be demonstrated, but must be believed. Belief he regards 
as equivalent to sensuous evidence or intuitive knowledge. Reason can 
acquaint us only with relations. The conviction of God’s existence must, 
like all knowledge of really existing things, proceed from experience of q 
facts, 7. ¢., from perception, or feeling, or faith. Jacobi appealed to his t 
feeling which gave him, as he said, immediate certainty, Wizenmann to 
the revelation of scripture, to the historical belief in facts. The valuable 
fundamental thought that there are no arguments whatever for the existence 
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of God, not even arguments of practical reason, and hence no rational 
belief, he successfully defended against K.’s attack in B. M. [Oct., 1786: 
“ Was heisst sich im Denken orientiren?”] in the “Deutsches Museum.” 
1787. I, pp. 116-156 :) 

293) Wisenmann, Th.: An den Herrn Professor Kant von dem Ver- 
fasser der Resultate Jacobi’scher und Mendelssohn'scher Philosophie. 
Reprinted in Mtr., II, pp. 103-144. 

294) Schmidt, C. Chr. Erh.: Kritik der reinen Vernunft im Grund- 
risse su Vorlesungen nebst einem Worterbuche sum leichteren Gebrauch 
der Kantischen Schriften. 8vo. Jena. Croker. pp. 294. (In the sub- 
sequent editions, which — especially the dictionary — were continually 
enlarged and improved, the two works are divided. Second edition, 1788, 
pp. 202. Dictionary, pp. vi, 368 and 52; third edition of the “Grund- 
riss,” 1794, pp. 264; of the Dictionary, 1795, pp. 590; fourth edition of 
the Dictionary, 1798, pp. viii, 688. All editions, Jena. Créker. — The 
following is appended to editions 2-4 of the Dictionary : « Einige Bemer- 
kungen iiber den Empirismus und Purismus in der Philosophie ; durch die 
Grundsatze der reinen Philosophie von Herrn Selle [no. 197] veranlasst.” 
[ The two standpoints are contrasted in reference to the fundamental problems 
of Epistemology; Purism = K.’s Rationalism.] The fact that edition 
rapidly followed edition proves the usefulness of the two works as introduc- 
tions to K.’s thought. They contributed much to the diffusion of the latter. 
Schmidt gives not merely a summary of R. V., as Schultz [1784] does, but 
considers also the other writings of K., adds critical remarks, and avoids 
Schultz's closely verbal rendering of K. The Dictionary is, on the whole, 
arranged alphabetically, except that related notions [e. ¢., effect, force, 
action, momentum] are classified under their fundamental notion [causality]. 
The work is of great value ; though it would, of course, be futile to try to 
study philosophy from it. But in so far as it seeks to bring consistency 
into K.’s shiftless terminology, in so far as it clearly explains his notions, on 
the one hand classifying the related ones, in order more closely to determine 
their meaning, and, on the other, sharply distinguishing between them and 
preserving their content, it greatly facilitates the study of K.’s writings.) 


295-299, Tittel. 


295) Tittel, G. A.: Ueber Herrn Kant’s Moralreform. 8vo. Frank- 
furt and Leipzig. Gebriider Pfahler. pp. 93. (Worthless summary of 
Gr., followed, step after step, by an equally worthless criticism from the 
standpoint of the happiness-principle, which is regarded as the highest in 
morals.) 

296) Tittel: Kantische Denkformen oder Kategorien. Large 8vo. 
Frankfurt a. M. 1787. pp.1tt. Gebhard. (His objections, which are 
grounded on the Lockian principles, do, in part, touch really weak points, 
é.g., the presumed completeness of the table of categories and its deduc- 
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tion from the judgments. Nevertheless his treatise is unimportant and 
worthless, because he frequently fails to understand K. and his problems; 
thus, for example, he regards intuition as impossible without thinking, and 


| yet combats K.’s deduction of the categories. Characteristic of Tittel is 


his idea of publishing a commentary on a man like Feder.) 

297) Tittel: Erliuterungen der theoretischen und practischen Philo- 
sophie nach Herrn Feder's Ordnung, in fiinf Abteitlungen: Logik, Meta- 
phystk, allgemeine practische Philosophie, Moral, Natur- und Vélker- 
recht. The separate parts passed through from two to three editions 
during 1783-94. Though not aimed directly at K., they were nevertheless 
in content decided in their opposition to him, as is shown by frequent 
attacks, especially by the polemic in an appendix of the new, revised and 
enlarged edition of the “Moral” (large 8vo. Frankfurt a. M. 1791. 
Gebhard und Kérber. pp. xxvi, 581), which deals with several propositions 
of Kantian ethics (principle of happiness, relation between morality and 
religion). 

298) Tittel: Locke vom menschlichen Verstande zu leichtem und 
fruchtbarem Gebrauch zergliedert und geordnet. Large 8vo. Mannheim. 
1791. Schwan and Gétz. pp. 557. (Some of the notes and the preface 
in particular criticize K.) There is a point of agreement between K. and 
T., in that they both object to illegitimate rationalistic presumptions, as for 
instance in their refutation of the ontological argument for God's existence. 
In this connection T. also makes use of K.’s reasons in the first chapter 
of the work. 

299) Tittel: Zu einigen neuen Theorien beriihmter Philosophen. 8vo. 
Durlach. 1787. Miiller. pp. 111. 

300) Unterhaltungen, Philosophische. Vol.\. Leipzig. 1786. J. G. 
Miller. pp. 122-133. Rev. of Pr. by W. (Against the conception that 
things in themselves are limiting concepts [Grenzbegriffe}. All judgments 
are synthetical and are formed in accordance with the principle of contra- 
diction, not, however, deduced from it.) 

301) Unterhaltungen, Sokratische, tiber das Aelteste und Neueste aus 
der christlichen Welt (ed. by J. K. Pfenninger). (First volume.) 8vo. 
Leipzig. Weidmann. pp. 83-93: Contributions to the History of Demon- 
strative Philosophy. (K.’s Kritik is to bring about an epoch of the reign 
of common sense, similar, perhaps, to that which reveals itself in the 
“ Unterhaltungen ” as a warning example.) 


302-307, Weishauft. 


302) Wetshaupt, Ad.: Ueber Materialismus und Idealismus. Ein 
philosophisches Fragment. Small 8vo. Niirnberg. Grattenauer. 1786. 
pp. 125. Second, completely revised edition. 8vo. /6. 1788. pp. 216. 
(The foundations of his idealistic systems have not been shaken.) In no. 
303 of the year 1788, W. maintains that he had already developed his 
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metaphysical views, set forth in no. 302, eight years before, prior therefore 
to the appearance of R.Va. But though W. does not refer to the latter, 
it is highly probable that he was influenced by the same while writing this 
treatise. He calls himself an Idealist, and believes with K. that philosophy 
is but a philosophy of phenomena, that we cannot know the essence of 
things in themselves. He differs from K., however, in assuming for the 
predicates which we ascribe to phenomena, hence for space, extension, etc., 
substrata in the real things, independent of our modes of presentation. 
His points of difference from K. he states in the following detailed polem- 
ical writings :) 

303) Weishaupt: Zweifel iiber die Kantischen Begriffe von Zeit und 
Raum. Small 8vo. 1788. pp. 120. 

304) Weishaupt: Ueber die Griinde und Gewissheit der menschlichen 
Erkenntniss; zur Priifung der Kantischen Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 
8vo. /6., 1788. pp. 204. 

305) Weishaupt: Ueber die Kantischen Anschauungen und Erscheinun- 
gen. 8vo. /b., 1788. pp. 267. (Heinsius’s and Kayser’s book-catalogues 
mention also the following title, which I was not able to find anywhere else : 

306) Weishaupt: Einleitung zu den Kantischen Anschauungen und 
Erscheinungen. 8vo. 1b., 1787. 

307) Weishaupt: Ueber Wahrheit und sittliche Vollkommenheit. Three 
volumes. First and second : On the Doctrine of the Grounds and Causes 
of all Things. Third: On Ends or Final Causes. Large 8vo. Regensburg. 
Montag and Weiss. Vol. I, 1793, pp. 276; vol. II, 1794, 25 sheets; 
vol. III, 1797, pp. 384, with an appendix of 44 pp.: On the Origin of the 


’ Doctrine of Ideas. (Opposed to K.’s Rationalism and Idealism. W. is, 


perhaps, the subtlest and most thorough defender of English Empiricism of 
his time ; he, therefore, opposes K.’s proposition that intuitions and notions 
are altogether independent of experience, and precede the latter. But he 
agrees with his age in making the transcendental Ideality of space and time 
the centre of K.’s system, and hence the target for his attacks. The strict 
logical consequence of this conception is, according to W., a thorough-going 
Subjectivism and Egoism ; we must regard ourselves as the only real beings, 
or go still further and say that there exists neither a subject nor an object 
of knowledge. Since K. refuses to accept these conclusions, he must grant 
that space, time, and change are not merely subjective, but that they have, 
in the thing in itself, something objective corresponding to themselves. Un- 
fortunately, however, W. does not always abide by the above cautious 
assertion regarding K.’s relation to Egoism but often imputes to K. the con- 
clusions which he (W.) himself draws ; he complains that the R. V. reduces 
everything to a dream-like illusion, that it is an obstacle to the extension of 
our knowledge and even to morality, and raises other equally foolish objec- 
tions. At the same time he seeks to emphasize his attack by means of 
a certain vigor and warmth of expression, and to suppress the voice of 
reason, but he loses himself in hollow phrases and idle declamatory rantings. 
He was, during his life-time, continually upbraided for this fault, which does 
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indeed greatly detract from the value of his writings which are in many 
respects excellent. A dissenting opinion by Born, 1788.) 


1787. 

307a) Adel, J. Fr.: Cf. no. 230. 

308) A.D. B., 74, 11, pp. 333-344: Rev.* of M.A. by R. K. (= Pistorius). 

309) A.L. Z., 1, pp. 389-392: Rev.* of Mrg. 

310) Axiome, Ueber die, by #«* zu (= G. G. Fiilleborn, on the authority 
of his “ Beytrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie.” 1793, no. 3, pp. 181) 
in: “ Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der philosophischen Welt,” ed. by K. Ad. 
Casar. Vol. IV. Leipzig. Joh. Gottfr. Miiller. pp. 86-102. (K.’s state- 
ments concerning the distinctions between axioms of mathematics, synthet- 
ical principles a Priori and dialectical propositions, borrowed, for the most 
part, word for word and without the addition of quotation-marks, from R. 
Va., especially from the first section of the Discif/in. Reprinted in Mtr., 
II, pp. 41-53.) 

311) Bacmeister’s russische Bibliothek. Vol. X, no. 4-5. pp. 468-469, 
Brief announcement of M. A. 

312) Beytrage zur Berichtigung der Wahrheiten der christlichen Reli- 
gion. Erstes Stiick, Ueber Glauben und Ueberzeugung. 8vo. Berlin. 
Vieweg, pp. xvi, 141. (The contents do not harmonize with the title ; 
happiness depends only on our moral conduct, without the intervention of 
articles of faith. Yet those relating to God, providence, immortality, 
though they cannot create, may nevertheless strengthen, virtuous impulses. 
The deity is for man a mere idea ; his existence can in no way be proved. 
The author’s appeal to K.’s principles is only partially justifiable. The 
A.L.Z. 1787. IV, pp. 113-14, severely criticises him, perhaps on account 
of its well-grounded fears lest the blame for such anonymous attacks on 
Christianity be laid on K.) 

313) Born, Fr. G.: Cf. Born under Pezold. 1787. 

314) Breyer, C. F.: Cf. no. 204. 

315) Briefe tiber die K. sche Philosophie. T.M. Cf. no. 241. 

316) César, K. Ad.:; Rev.* of Mrg., in “Philosophische Annalen.” 
Part I, vol. 1. p. 190. 

317) Casar. Rev.* of M. A. pp. 194-9. 

318) Déderlein, /. Gr.: Auserlesene theologische Bibliothek. Vol. IV, 
no. 2. pp. 109-132. Rev.* ¢ of Mrg. 

318a) Dorsch, Jos. Ant.: Aphorismi ex Logica. 8vo. Mainz. Haf- 
ner’s Erben, pp. 16. (The arrangement, system and application of Kantian 
philosophy are, according to Reuss [no. 728] unmistakable. Dorsch 
[Catholic priest !] ranks K. among the greatest philosophers in the second 
number of his :) 

3186) Dorsch: Beitrége zum Studium der Philosophie. 8vo. Mainz. 
1787. Hafner’s Erben, pp. 98. (“ Vom Unterschied der Geisteskrafte und 
dessen Ursachen.”) Cf. no. 662. 
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319-335, Feder. 


319) Feder, Jh. G. Hur.: Ueber Raum und Causalitat, zur Priifung 
der Kantischen Philosophie. 8vo. Géttingen. Dieterich. pp. xxx, 268 
(the paging 80-96 appears twice). (Fed. here accepts K.’s challenge in the 
Pri., and from his eclectic standpoint [our knowledge rests on empirical 
observations and on analogical inferences] raises objections against the 
theory of space, the first two Antinomies, the theory of causality, the 
critique of rational theology, and against K.’s general idealistic position, 
which he declares to be essentially similar to Berkeley's. These objections 
do not differ materially from the remonstrances of common sense. Neces- 
sity is due to the feeling that we cannot alter a thing. He was refuted by 
the reviewer of the : 

320) A.L.Z. 1788. I, p. 250 e¢ seg., and by :) 

321) Schaumann, J. C. G.: Ueber die Transcendentale Aesthetik. Ein 
kritischer Versuch. Nebst einem Schreiben an Herrn Hofr. Feder, iiber 
den transscendentalen Idealismus. 8vo. Leipzig. 1789. Weidemann. 
pp- 190. (A very temperate polemic ; space, time, and categories are, 
according to K., not ready-made, innate conceptions, but are abstracted 
from our faculty of knowledge on occasion of experience. Replied to by 
Feder in the : 

322) G. A. 179. no. 109, and in his: 

323) PA. B. Vol. Ill. 1790. pp.121-142. The following essay also 
deals with this controversy : 

324) Wird der von dem Professor Feder in Gottingen gegen den Pro- 
fessor Kant in Konigsberg eriffnete Streit tiber Raum und Causalitat 
der menschlichen Gesellschaft Nutzen bringen? in J. A. Schlettwein’s 
“Neues Archiv fiir den Menschen und Biirger in allen Verhaltnissen.” 
Vol. V. 1788. pp. 340-349. F. also published several essays in the Ph. 
B., which refer to K. in a few passages only, but are concerned throughout 
with K.’s system :) 

325) Feder: Ueber subjektive und objective Wahrheit, und die Ueber- 
einstimmung aller Wahrheiten unter einander. Vol. 1. 1788. pp. 1-42, 
esp. pp. 18 seg. 

326) Feder: Ueber den Begriff der Substanz. Vol. 11. 1789. pp. 1-40. 

327) Feder: Ueber Bestimmung und Bestimmtheit der Begriffe. Vol. 
IV. 1791. pp. 1-86 (agrees with K.’s views concerning synthetical, also 
mathematical, judgments). 

328) Feder is also the author of a review of Pr. V. Vol. 1. 1788. pp. 
182-218. (An abstract with notes.) 

329) Feder: Versuch einer miglichst kurzen Darstellung des Kant- 
ischen Systems. Vol. 111. 1790. pp. 1-13. (A very happy selection of 
the essentials without gross errors.) 

330) Feder: Ueber die Kantische Moraltheologie. Vol. 111. 1790. 
pp- 13-66. 
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331) Feder: Rev.of U. Vol. IV. 1791. pp. 180-194. (F. examines 
only a few points, like the notions of “the agreeable,” “ pleasure,” “genius,” 
because he had already given the contents in :) 

332) Feder: G. g. A. 1790. pp. 1137-47. Besides these, there are 
also a number of reviews of books on critical philosophy in Ph. B. as well 
as in G. g. A., among which the review of Schulze’s “ Priifung der Kant- 
ischen Kritik” (G. g. A. 1791. I, pp. 201 e¢ seg.) is the most important, 
for in it F. candidly acknowledges a mistake that occurred in his treatise 
“Ueber Raum und Causalitat,” and of which much had been made. It 
consisted in deducing the principle of contradiction from experience. That 
K.’s doctrines considerably modified F.’s views is evident from : 

333) Feder: Grundsdtze der Logik und Metaphysik. Small 8vo. 
Géttingen. 1794. Dieterich. pp. xxiv, 375. In 1803 F. transmitted to 
the Société Philotechniqgue de Paris, as a corresponding member of the 
same, a not altogether worthless treatise containing 32 folio pages : 

334) Feder: Précis historique et critique de la philosophie de Kant et 
des effets, quelle a produits en Allemagne. Published in the Society's 
Mémoire de fan X7, in part also in 

335) J. G.H. Feder's Leben, Natur und Grundsadtze. (Ed. by his son.) 
Large 8vo. Leipzig. Schwickert. Hannover. Hahn. Darmstadt. Leske. 
1825. pp. 352-360. (Contains occasional passages on K., esp. Ch. 9: 
History of the Author’s Controversies regarding Kantian Philosophy, 
pp- 115-129.) In the Ph. B. and in his later writings, F.’s criticism 
of K. becomes very mild, because his eclectic nature had led him to 
gather together, from acknowledged authorities, the elements of his char- 
acterless philosophy. He also, most likely, dreaded a repetition of K.’s 
scathing attack in Prl. Besides, since he did not take a comprehensive 
survey of K.’s system, but, eclectic that he was, confined himself to par- 
ticular statements, he believed that most of the latter had already been 
advanced by K.’s predecessors, many of them by himself. The great 
admiration and the intense antagonism which K. aroused are said to be due 
to the fact “that he often expresses his views too strongly,” and exaggerates 
opinions that are in themselves correct. K.’s idealistic assertions are 
especially objectionable to F., who characterizes them as exaggerations that 
contradict common sense. His writings have no longer any philosophical 
significance, their value is purely historical. But this value is, as far as 
the history of Kantian philosophy is concerned, by no means small. Up to 
the close of the eighties, F. was a highly respected teacher and author of 
text-books (his text-books on theoretical and practical philosophy passed 
through eight and seven editions respectively). At the beginning of the 
nineties, the attendance at his lectures grew smaller and smaller, in 1791 the 
Ph. B. suspended for lack of support, F. himself relinquished his professor- 
ship at Géttingen and became Director of the Georgianum in Hannover. 


[Continued.] 
E. ADICKEsS. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


TWO RECENT CRITICISMS OF ‘MODERN’ PSYCHOLOGY. 


In the third edition of his Translation of the Platonic Dialogues,! 
Professor Jowett has inserted an Essay on the Nature and Limits of 
Psychology, as an appendix to the Introduction to the Theaetetus. 
That introduction itself, and the Introduction to the Cratylus con- 
tain psychological discussions, constructive and destructive. 
I shall not refer to, in the present criticism, except incidentally ; I 
am concerned only with this latest expression of the writer’s judg- 


ment of the ‘new’ Psychology. 


1 The Dialogues of Plato, translated into English, with Analyses and Introduc- 
tions: by B. Jowett, M.A., efe. 1892. Vol. IV, pp. 175 ff. 
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In his attitude to Psychology in general, Professor Jowett reflects 
the well-known verdict of Kant. “It cannot... proceed by the 
inductive method ; it has not the necessity of mathematics ; it does 
not, like Metaphysics, argue from abstract notions or from internal 
coherence.” “Psychology is necessarily a fragment, and is not and 
cannot be a connected system.” It is curious to find this opinion 
of the new Psychology in so complete accord with that of the latest 
apologist of “Psychology as a Natural Science.” 
raw facts,” so Professor James writes ; “a little gossip and wrangle 
about opinions ; a little classification and generalization on the 
mere descriptive level ; a strong prejudice that we /avze states of 
mind, and that our brain conditions them ; but not a single law, in 
the sense in which Physics shows us laws, not a single proposition 
from which any consequence can causally be deduced... . 
is no science, it is only the hope of a science.” 
is still more severe. ‘The subject . . . begins to assume the lan- 
guage and claim the authority of a science ; but it is only an 
hypothesis or outline, which may be filled up in many ways accord- 
ing to the fancy of individual thinkers. The basis of it is a pre- 
carious one. ... It may be compared to an irregular building, 
run up hastily, and not likely to last, because its foundations are 
weak and in many places rest only on the surface of the ground. 

The fact that such a science exists and is popular affords no 
evidence of its truth or value.” And so on. 


“A string of 


Professor Jowett 
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Against such arguments one might urge, with all the respect due 
to the high authority of their formulators, that the extravagant claims 
made for modern pyschology are not made by modern psychologists. 
All that the experimentalist asks is the opportunity to work in his 
own way,—a way, be it remarked, which presupposes knowledge 
and appreciation of philosophy, past and present, and of past 
psychology, — and the suspension of his neighbor’s judgment. It 
is the popularizer who is to blame for the extravagance. The 
worker knows, not only that psychology is of all sciences (I beg 
the question, for the moment!) the most difficult to make popularly 
intelligible, but he is well aware that the time is not yet ripe for 
such a manner of exposition. Not till last year could the protag- 
onist of the new school be prevailed upon to publish a “ Psychology 
made easy,” for the reading of the educated world in general. 

One might say, again, that the popularity of the modern direction 
is certainly questionable. In England it is, so far as practice is 
concerned, absolutely unrepresented ; and a German psychologist has 
recently complained that it is impossible for a discipline to attain 
its full development while its material equipment is so inadequate. 
And if this is the truer view, as indeed it seems to be, then it would 
be possible to reverse Professor Jowett’s phrase, and to say: The 
fact that such a science is not popular affords no evidence against 
its truth or value. 

But considerations of this kind, whether they make for or against 
a thesis, cannot carry the weight of more particular arguments and 
refutations. Let us turn to some of the concrete objections which 
the writer raises, and examine them in detail. 

The first difficulty in the way of a scientific psychology is the 
difficulty arising from the inadequacies and false implications of 
language. “Psychology is inseparable from language”; so, of 
course, are all the sciences; so is human knowledge in general. 
But psychology suffers especially from the “disguises, oppositions, 
contradictions,” which language presents: The remedy for this, so 
far as any remedy can be operative, is naturalness, simplicity. 
“Instead of seeking to frame a technical language, we should vary 
our forms of speech, lest they should degenerate into formulas.” 

Certainly, a psychology which was popular, in this sense, could 
never become a science ; but the methodological difficulty, for such 
it really is, is not insuperable. We may frankly admit that words 
are “slippery’’; we may say, further, that no form of words, as 
discrete, is adequate to the description of a conscious process, 
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which is continuous. Moreover, even granted that a particular pro- 
cess has been adequately described, we cannot assume that its 
description will be adequately understood. These are some of the 
disadvantages of speech, which constitutes (and this is what Pro- 
fessor Jowett seems to have overlooked) a psychological method. 
Surely the linguistic and the memorial methods must be recognized 
as such ; though we may, if we wish, mark them off, as indirect, from 
the direct methods of introspection and experiment. And there are 
advantages beside the disadvantages. The spoken or written token 
is constant ; and communication of ideas is furthered by the sim- 
ilarity of the associations which have gathered round it, themselves 
conditioned by an education, at least as uniform as it is diverse. 

I cannot agree with the author that it should be a matter of 
principle to avoid a technical language. “A difficult philosophical 


| problem is better understood when translated into the vernacular.” 


Better understood by the many, yes! but not better understood by 
the philosopher ; and since the many can never completely under- 
stand, rea//y not better understood at all. Of premature schemati- 
zation and premature rigidity of definition I have as great a dread 
as Professor Jowett ; but, where we know, we should be precise ; 
where we do not know, we need not be ashamed to declare it. It 
happens that Professor Jowett himself has discussed and sought 
to define or describe certain “principal terms,” and his remarks 
illustrate, with a fatal aptness, the danger attaching to the use of 
ordinary words in the sense of a special discipline. 
“Consciousness” is, indeed, a “treacherous word.” The new 
psychology has sought to establish a strict usage : consciousness 
is the collective name of the mental processes which exist for an 
individual at any given moment. In other words, consciousness is 
ail of conscious content at that moment. It is a convenient term, 
because possessed of a more exact connotation, and therefore capa- 
ble of more exact employment than the layman’s word, “ mind.” 
The writer speaks of it as follows: “It is a kind of attention which 
we pay to ourselves, and is intermittent rather than continuous. 
Consciousness is opposed to habit, inattention, sleep, death.” 
And again : “ Consciousness carries us but a little way in the obser- 
vation of the mind ; it is not the faculty of internal observation, but 
only the dim light which makes such observation possible. .. . 
Would it not be better if this term . . . were . . . used only with 
the distinct meaning of ‘attention to our own minds,’ such as is 
called forth, not by familiar mental processes, but by the interrup- 
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tion of them?” (Cratylus, vol. I. pp. 300, 301.) Here is a plain 
confusion, as it seems, of two sciences: of psychology and episte- 
mology. That the sensation and its derivatives Anow is a datum of 
psychology, a problem for theory of knowledge. And then, how 
unfortunate is the identification with some form of attention!+ The 
psychologist has a definite theory of attention ; and though the two 
hypotheses at present in the field are mutually exclusive in their 
extreme forms, sound work is being done, which should one day 
settle the quarrel between autogenesis and heterogenesis. The 
psychophysicist, again, if he is not ready with a complete theory, 
has at least made considerable advance along this line of research, 
Neither would regard the concepts of consciousness and attention 
as related, except as whole is related to part; it is only in virtue 
of the confusion which I have just pointed out that the superficial 
character of his analogy has escaped the author’s remark. “ Atten- 
tion to our own minds” is like all other attention. In the one case, 
the object of attention is representative ; in the other, presentative ; 
that is all. For psychology, it makes no difference.” 

Or take the paragraph on association. It is quite true that the 
so-called ‘laws’ are not laws at all, in any strict sense of the word. 
But do the following sentences do justice to the new psychology? 
— “Like may recall like, and everything its opposite. ... The 
new thought may occur to us, we cannot tell how or why, by the 
spontaneous action of the mind itself, or by the latent influence of 
the body.” No one would assert that the problems of recognition 
and association have been solved; the more modest might even 
think that they are not to be adequately discussed, on the basis 
of our present knowledge. But the nature of mental “likeness,” 
association by opposition, the occurrence of /reisteigende Vorstel- 
/ungen: these are definite questions, which have been definitely 
approached, in the way of observation and experiment. No! this 
is not to “review the bases of psychology,” or to “severely draw 
the line between facts and opinions.” 

If, then, we are in agreement with Professor Jowett as regards the 
danger of that “love of system [which] is always tending to prevail 
over the historical investigation of the mind,” we cannot admit that 
valid objection has been raised to the employment of technical 


1 Cf. p. 186. 

2 Cf what Prof. Jowett himself says, p. 176 : —“ The mind, when thinking, can- 
not survey that part of itself which is used in thought. It can only be contem- 
plated in the past, that is to say, in the history of the individual or of the world.” 
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(é.¢, of strictly definable) terms. Rather is this, for many of us, a 
consummation devoutly wished. 

I pass on to the consideration of another question, that of the 
methods of psychology. Introspection is not allowed to possess 
any great importance.’ “The firmer ground of psychology is. . . 
the observation of external actions” of ourselves, and of others. 
Psychophysics shows no promise of fruitful investigation. Yet, we 
“can observe our minds, and we can experiment upon them”; and 
earlier, in the course of the Introduction, an account of Memory is 
given which could certainly be tested by experiment.? And yet 
again, at the conclusion of the essay, we are told that “the elements 
of psychology can still only be learnt from reflexions on ourselves, 
which interpret and are interpreted by our experience of others.” 
So that introspection is of importance after all. Can one help but 
find confusion here? At the same time, it is not all confusion. 
The necessity of the study of social psychology to the individual 
psychologist is rightly emphasized. If it is not to be ultimately 
true, that psychology “is concerned with qualitative rather than with 
quantitative differences,” it is true that a vast amount of qualitative 
work has still to be done. 

Lastly, what of the aims of psychology? It is made a reproach 
to modern psychology, that it is a “kind of metaphysic, narrowed to 
the point of view of the individual mind.”* A popular terminology 
will assist in freeing it from the influence of metaphysic ;* and 
yet, psychology is to be rehabilitated as an aspect of metaphysic ! ® 
Verily, great is the power of Dialectic. 

“The real psychology is that which shows how the increasing 
knowledge of nature and the increasing experience of life have 
always been slowly transforming the mind ; how religions, too, have 
been modified in the course of ages, ‘that God may be all in all.’” 
“No account of the mind can be complete which does not admit the 
reality or the possibility of another life.” “It is important that we 
should conceive of the mind in the noblest and simplest manner.” 
Psychology “should be careful to distinguish the higher and the 
lower elements of human nature.” Such sentences as these take 
us to the heart of the matter. What have they in common with 
views like the following?— “Die Psychologie ist ebensogut eine 
Erfahrungswissenschaft wie die Physik oder Chemie”; “ Psychology 
is the science of mental life, both of its phenomena and their con- 
ditions”; “ Die Psychologie ist die Wissenschaft von den Erlebnis- 


1p. 183. 2 pp. 164, 165. 3 p. 176. * p. 190. 5p. 185. 
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sen, soweit sie von dem kérperlichen und geistigen Individuum 
abhangig sind.” I need not multiply quotations. Professor Jowett 
includes under Psychology portions of Metaphysics and of Episte- 
mology, of Philosophy of Religion and of Ethics. Between his 
limitation and that of the modern psychologist is a great gulf fixed. 

I have said but little of the author’s positive standpoint ; I have 
dealt rather with his criticism of the new direction. Some of the 
psychophysical opinions expressed show plainly that he is not 
abreast of the tide of research. The whole Essay is valuable, 
therefore, only as being a protest of principle. From this point 
of view, one can readily forgive the sarcastic reference to the 
microscope ; it is very possible that Professor Jowett has never 
seen a psychological laboratory in working. The only quite modern 
influence that seems definitely traceable in his writing is that of 
Professor James. All the more reason that a counter-protest should 
be raised on the experimental side ; that one should earnestly cau- 
tion the reader not to be influenced by the power of a great name, 
nor carried away by charm of style, but to read, work, and judge 
for himself. 

It is with much personal regret that I publish a so generally 
adverse criticism of Professor Jowett’s Essay. I have been his 
pupil; and he has represented to me, as to so many other Oxford 
men, the pure type of English scholarship. But the science — I 
beg the question at the end as at the beginning: and yet, is not 
Professor Jowett’s admission of the possibility of experiment in 
itself an admission that Psychology may become a science ?— must 
be the principal consideration. yap ye ris dAnOeias timyréos 

The ‘modern’ Psychology, which Dr. Ward attacks in his recent 
Essay in A/ind,’ has a much narrower range than that which is the 
subject of Professor Jowett’s strictures. With the major part of 
Dr. Ward’s article — with the spirit, if not with the letter of it, — 
I am very heartily in accord. What I have to say here relates only 
to his Introduction and Conclusion. 

I would take exception, at the outset, to the writer’s use of the 
phrase “modern Psychology.” I do not think either that it neces- 
sarily connotes Associationism, or that it denotes Professor Miinster- 


1 “ Modern” Psychology : a Reflexion. By J. Ward. Afind, Jan. 1893, p. 54 ff. 

Cf. “The ‘new” Psychology and Automatism,” by A. Seth. Cont. Review, 
April, 1893, pp. 555 ff. Much of what is said in the text applies also to this 
article, which appeared after the above Discussion had been written. 
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berg’s writings only. Modern Psychology surely began, not “three 
or four years ago,” with the publication of the lM /i//enshandlung, — 
but some forty years ago, with Fechner’s notion of the definite 
functional correlation of psychical with physical processes.’ The 
modern psychologist is the experimental psychologist. And it 
would be more than rash to assert that Experiment leads to 
Associationism ; it would be against the facts. I believe it to be 
unquestionable that the majority of Wundt’s pupils who are engaged 
in psychological work at the present time are apperceptionists, — if 
one may use the word for brevity’s sake. Professor Miinsterberg’s 
smoke must not be allowed to obscure the Studien fire. It has always 
seemed to me that Laboratory investigation tended rather to estab- 
lish the Will in an independent position than to reduce it to Sensa- 
tion. Nowhere does the “outstanding tenth” (p. 81) behave more 
obstinately than in the course of experiments, whose presupposition 
is attention.” 

In his criticism of Wundtian and other terminology, Dr. Ward 
has put his finger on a difficulty which is perpetually meeting the 
teacher of Psychology. Wund has spoken of a sensation of activity, 
of spontaneity, as the “conscious content” of Will.’ Now the sen- 
sation is the knowing, intellectual element, from which the volitional 
or apperceptive is distinct. We can now an affective or volitional 
process, in the technical sense, only as an idea; “#¢, we repre- 


sent its Aegleiterscheinungen, the circumstances and conditions of 


its occurrence, not itself. So that the expression “sensation of 
activity,’ in which ‘activity’ is equivalent to ‘quality of will,’ is as 
erroneous as the phrase “sensation of pleasure’”’ would be. To 
escape the difficulty, one is greatly tempted to say ‘consciousness 
of activity’ and ‘consciousness of pleasure.’* The word is em- 
ployed, in this sense, just to avoid the use of ‘knowledge.’ It 
is vaguer, more colorless than the latter; there is no intellective 
implication. Yet the use is not a good one, if consciousness is in 
general to denote the sum total of conscious processes present at 


1 cf. O. Kiilpe, Anfange u. Aussichten der experimentellen Psychologie, I, 
Archiv f. Geschichte d. Philosophie, VI, p. 177. 

2 The passage cited from Wundt (7Ai/. Stud. VI, p. 382) occurs in his criticism 
of the Willenshandlung. The authors there connected with Prof. Miinsterberg 
are neurologists, not psychologists. A good many of the objections raised from 
the psychological side to the apperception-theory seem to be due to sheer misun- 
derstanding of it. Cf Waller, in Brain, LIX and LX, pp. 390 ff. 

8 Cf. Phys. Psych., II, 235 Wir nehmen .. . eine innere Thiatigkeit wahr”), 
and I, 233. 

* Cf Prof. Jowett’s definition, given above. 
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a given moment.’ And it is really unnecessary. The whole prob- 
lem of Knowledge belongs, as I said above, to Epistemology, not 
to Psychology. The psychological data are only these: I sense, 
e.g., bluely; I feel pleasantly; I will actively. Or, better: the 
sensation senses (knows) bluely: the feeling feels pleasantly ; the 
will wills actively.2 Does not this leave the whole difficulty as 
formidable as ever? The epistemological and metaphysical, yes ; 
but the phrasing shows, I think, the significance of apperception to 
the experimental psychologist. It is the quality of Will, as pleasant- 
ness is a quality of Feeling. ‘The question, ‘How do we “know” 
it?’ is not a psychological question ; only, one cannot will without 
there being there a conscious process of the quality “active.” 

A terminology implies a set of definitions. The defining of a 
psychical element is an almost hopeless task. Dr. Ward admits 
that Wundt’s new definition of Sensation (that of the second edition 
of the Vor/esungen) is an improvement on the older ones of the PAys. 
Psych. It is to be hoped that it will be inserted in subsequent 
editions of the latter work. The passage quoted from the Z7Ai& has 
been remodelied in the new edition, and the objectionable phrases 
removed.* No better proof of the necessity of a scientific termi- 
nology could have been advanced than this collation of the uses 
of the word empfinden, which was made to do duty in all the three 
spheres, of Sensation, Feeling, and Will. The author might, per- 
haps, have taken some account of the view of the relation of Feeling 
to Sensation set forth in the Vordesungen (p. 226) ; and he seems not 
to have grasped the function assigned to the hypothetical Appercep- 
tion-organ. This is hardly an “organ within the brain,” on a par, 
i.¢., with the ‘sensory-motor’ cortical centres. It is involved in 
every case of “ highest-level neural synthesis” ;* and the suggestion 
of its localization in the frontal lobes is introduced by no stronger 
an adverb than a “ méglicherweise.”’ ® 


1 It being necessary to express the facts somehow, I have adopted, faute de 
mieux, the word ‘experience,’ in a quite general sense, as equivalent to Zr/ebniss. 
2 Better, because the subject-object difficulty is openly and voluntarily neglected. 

8 Vid. p. 442. 

* Waller, p. 393- 

5 Phys. Psych., I, p. 233; Waller, /.c., p. 372. — If Dr. Ward is wrong in speaking 
of a ‘faculty’ of apperception (p. 71: or is he quoting the presentationist ?), Dr. 
Waller goes too far in stating that Wundt’s view “is in no opposition to the 
associationist doctrine of the English school” (p. 393). Certainly, a doctrine of 
association is inc/uded in Wundt’s Psychology. The difference between him and 
the Mills, e¢c., is that the latter regard as whole, what he looks on as part only. 
Vid. Phys. Psych. U1, pp. 244, 245. 
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It is, I suppose, unquestionable that the PAysiologische Psychologie 
marks an epoch in the history of Psychology, and that the moderns 
have advanced far beyond their predecessors, both as regards 
method and result. To support the latter view, I need only in- 
stance three recent discussions: those of the so-called Time-sense, 
of Attention, and of Recognition and Association. Experiment has 
yielded sound fruit, with promise of more : small wonder that those 
who “ go down to do their work in laboratories” are in good heart. 
There is no lack of problems ; but the principle of psychophysical 
parallelism, while on the one hand it renders possible a scientific 
psychology by admitting experiment, on the other necessarily 
restricts the sphere of the science. It is undoubtedly true that 
laboratory psychology “has to do with nothing but processes or 
events.” The consideration of ‘the conscious subject’ and its 
implications must be relegated to some other discipline, since 
experimental psychology cannot go behind its first principle." We 
are only dealing with an example of that division of subject-matter 
which characterizes the progress of scientific knowledge in general ; 
and if there is an irony discoverable in many psychological refer- 
ences to metaphysics, that is due, I take it, to the psychologist’s 
belief that the metaphysician is, after all, very largely dependent 
on him. ‘There can hardly be a sound metaphysic without a sound 
psychology ; and, until this has been furnished, the psychologist 
- naturally distrusts metaphysical construction. 

E. B. TITCHENER. 


1 The adoption of this principle, as a working hypothesis, has been amply 
justified by its results. Cf James, 7¢xtbook, pp. 6, 7. 
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The Principles of Ethics. By HERBERT SpeNcER. Vol. I. 
New York, D. Appleton & Company, 1892. — pp. 572. 


This volume was briefly noticed in Review, No. 7, pp. 115-116. 
It is made up of.the “ Data of Ethics,” and of two new Parts, ziz., 
“The Inductions of Ethics” (pp. 305-474) and “The Ethics of 
Individual Life’’ (pp. 475-561), with ten pages of bibliographical 
references. 

The new matter seems to me below the level of Mr. Spencer’s 
other ethical writings. This is all the more disappointing as the 
volume on “Justice” (see Review, No. 1, pp. 79-88) gave no 
evidence of any abatement in the powers of the author, who has 
long suffered from serious illness. It is not improbable that the 
falling off which is observable in the present work is due partly to 
the nature of the subject, and partly to the method of treatment 
which the author adopts. Unfortunately, the calm air of scientific 
investigation is not infrequently disturbed by the eruption of pre- 
judices against Christian bishops, emperors, and other potentates, 
whose offices are as objectionable to Mr. Spencer as their doings; 
but readers of the Synthetic Philosophy have grown accustomed to 
these catastrophic parentheses in the development of Mr. Spencer’s 
arguments. 

The most valuable feature in the new work is the conception, and 
the carrying out of the conception, of morality as relative to a life, 
on the one hand, of external enmity, and, on the other, of internal 
amity. Mr. Spencer long ago laid down the thesis (see “ Data of 
Ethics,” § 48) that from the sociological point of view “ ethics be- 
comes nothing else than a definite account of the forms of conduct 
that are fitted to the associated state.” And with the elaboration 
of his theory it grows clearer that the sociological view of ethics 
is in Mr. Spencer’s estimation the only fruitful one. He makes no 
use in later volumes of the physical view, the biological view, and 
the psychological view, each of which received, along with the 
sociological view, a chapter in the “Data of Ethics.” It seems 
substantially correct to say that, in Mr. Spencer’s present opinion, 
the science of ethics has simply to show that morality is the code of 
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conduct proper (for the sake of preservation) to human beings living 
together in the associated state. This state can be maintained only 
by effectual co-operation, both for external defence and internal 
sustentation. In early societies, in which war is the normal con- 
dition, the morality of external enmity prevails. As war dies out, 
the morality of internal amity, which is necessary for peaceful 
industry, comes to the front ; and the continuance of these condi- 
tions favors the growth of an international morality of amity, which 
is at present slowly developing in civilized countries. But this goal 
is unattainable so long as wars survive. “Hence the fact that we 
have a thin layer of Christianity overlaying a thick layer of pagan- 
ism” (p. 323). Our generation acts at one time on the principles 
of the morals of amity, at another time on those of the morals 
of enmity, and for the most part without recognizing the contra- 
diction. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis, the diversity of moral senti- 
ments, ideas, and judgments is easily explained. And ethical 
science must take account of what peoples, in all stages of civili- 
zation, regard as right, obligation, and duty. Here murder and lying 
are prescribed, there veracity and respect of life. We treat smoking 
as a morally indifferent act; some Mahomedan tribes consider it 
one of the worst offences. But the science of ethics must reckon 
alike with our moral code, and with codes which do violence to all 
our moral sentiments. An act is to be described as ethical when- 
ever, in the minds of those performing it, there is a consciousness 
of authority, of coercion, and of public opinion, which results in an 
idea and feeling of obligation. Or rather, since this consciousness 
is one of external constraint enforced by extrinsic results, such an 
act should, in strictness, be designated fro-ethica/, though with the 
mass of mankind it stands in the place of what is truly ethical. 
The true moral consciousness refers solely to the intrinsic results of 
conduct. Few minds possess it. Hence in the inductive treatment 
of ethics it is with the pro-ethical feelings and ideas and virtues that 
we are almost exclusively occupied. 

Mr. Spencer pursues the morality of external enmity and the 
morality of internal amity through chapters on aggression, robbery, 
revenge, justice, generosity, humanity, veracity, obedience, industry, 
temperance, and chastity. The chapters are rich in sociological 
materials, showing how differently these notions are regarded by 
different peoples. The results are given by Mr. Spencer himself in 
an admirable summary (pp. 467-468): 
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“Taken together, the preceding chapters show us a group of 
moral traits proper to a life of external enmity. Where the pre- 
dominant social co-operations take the form of constant fighting 
with adjacent peoples, there grows up a pride in aggression and 
robbery, revenge becomes an imperative duty, skilful lying is credit- 
able, and (save in small tribes which do not develop) obedience to 
despotic leaders and rulers is the greatest virtue; at the same time 
there is a contempt for industry, and only such small regard for 
justice within the society as is required to maintain its existence. 
On the other hand, where the predominant social co-operations 
have internal sustentation for their end, while co-operations against 
external enemies have either greatly diminished or disappeared, 
unprovoked aggression brings but partial applause or none at all; 
robbery, even of enemies, ceases to be creditable; revenge is no 
longer thought a necessity; lying is universally reprobated ; justice 
in the transactions of citizens with one another is insisted upon; 
political obedience is so far qualified that submission to a despot 
is held contemptible; and industry, instead of being considered 
disgraceful, is considered as, in some form or other, imperative on 
every one.” 

There is much in this theory that is scientifically tenable. But 
on two fundamental points it seems to me altogether erroneous. 
First, what Mr. Spencer calls “the ethics of enmity” is not, in view 
of the historic facts, entitled to a position alongside of the “ ethics 
of amity.” By warlike nations themselves murder and cruelty come, 
in the progress of civilization, to be reprobated. And naturally so. 
For they are in conflict with that sentiment of humanity which, from 
the beginning, is the fundamental factor in morality, and which, in 
the course of history, reveals itself in a fashion that breaks down 
the tribal and other artificial barriers between man and man. The 
two ideas of amity and enmity have not, in the history of the race, 
as Mr. Spencer implies, an equally real and justifiable content. 

Secondly, Mr. Spencer errs—and this is the vitiating principle 
of his entire philosophy — in overestimating the influence of external 
circumstances. War is a great evil, and it doubtless affects the 
sentiments and ideas of the people who practice it. But the evil in 
human nature lies deeper than the circumstances of human history. 
If all swords were beaten into ploughshares and the era of absolute 
peace had come, a contemporaneous observer would scarcely say 
of that distant humanity what Mr. Spencer already claims for the 
Pueblos, z#z., “that circumstances have long exempted them from 
war and that they are now organically good” (p. 472). This is the 
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“higher truth” which Mr. Spencer finds in the moral-sense theory 
of the intuitive moralists. A critic exposes himself to the danger of 
being ranked among those benighted people who “accept the pre- 
vailing creed’; but, at all hazards, I venture still to think that out 
of the heart are the issues of life, and it is perfectly demonstrated 
by our American experience of industrialism, peace, and non-aggres- 
sion that Mr. Spencer is wrong in holding that “there needs but 
a continuance of absolute peace externally, and a rigorous insistence 
on non-aggression internally, to ensure the moulding of men into 
a form naturally characterized by all the virtues” (p. 471). “The 
Christian scheme,” with which Mr. Spencer finds his own theory 
irreconcilable, at least rests on the sound position that reformation 
originates and consists in a change of heart not in a modification of 
environment. That this change is to be brought about by “ pro- 
mises of heaven and threats of hell” is a bit of psychological 
theology that may be left with Mr. Spencer and its advocates ; but 
conversion from even motives like these is at least intelligible in 
certain natures of the coarser type, whereas Mr. Spencer’s dogma 
“that humanity may be moulded into an ideal form by the continued 
discipline of peaceful co-operation” (p. 473) flies in the face of all 
experience. No doubt the institutions and practices of society 
react to some extent upon its individual members; yet every one 
knows how useless even a law is that is not supported by public 
sentiment. It is, therefore, with the individual soul that the great 
reformers have always begun. 

Part III, “The inductions of Individual Life,” is made up of 
somewhat sketchy chapters on activity, rest, nutrition, stimulation, 
culture, amusements, etc., They have more practical than theo- 
retical value. Yet it ought to be signalized that, in these chapters, 
Mr. Spencer joins with writers of other and very different schools in 
claiming a moral significance for acts which do not affect others for 
good or evil, but are simply self-regarding. It is true the results are 
vague and uncertain. In eating, drinking, amusemetits, etc., we are 
told that we are to follow the mean and to have regard for propor- 
tion among the several divisions of our activities. Beyond these 
prescriptions Mr. Spencer does not venture to go, and he says that 
the remaining problems “can be completely solved only by the 
organic adjustment of constitution to conditions” (p. 560). If his 
precepts are not new, they are important. The health and happiness 
of innumerable men and women are sacrificed by disregarding them. 


J. G. S. 
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Evolution and Man's Place in Nature. By Henry CALDER- 
woop, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of Edinburgh. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 
— pp- Xvi, 349. 

As stated in the preface, the author’s main objects in writing the 
present volume have been “to trace the evidence of man’s relation 
to the continuity of life on the earth, and to describe the distinctive 
characteristics of human life itself.” The volume consists of eight 
chapters, of which the first five, occupying the first 121 pages, may 
fairly be called introductory. The scope of these chapters may per- 
haps be sufficiently indicated by the titles: “Evidence for Evolu- 
tion,” “ Life in its Lower and Higher Forms,” “The Characteristics 
of Human Life,” “The Relations of Environment to Life,” and 
“ Heredity and Evolution.” They make little pretence of containing 
anything new, but consist for the most part of a résumé and popular 
discussion of the different phases of the theory of evolution from 
Darwin to Weismann. The résumé is in the main good. If one 
feels that it is superficial at times, one is to remember that this was 
almost inevitable, considering the vast amount of literature on the 
subject, and the fact that the author’s principal object in this part 
of the book was to present the theory of organic evolution as now 
accepted. The passages which impress one least favorably are those 
which deal with the vexed question as to the ‘inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics.’ While the author is by no means dogmatic 
in the statement of his views, he pronounces against the Weis- 
mannian theory without indicating as definitely as one would wish 
his reasons for doing so. Moreover, in certain passages he fails to 
consider separately the supposed ‘inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics’ and the undoubted inheritance of congenital variations 
(p. 90 ef seg.). In this way the former is made to appear a much 
more necessary assumption than it really is. It is interesting to 
note that, while the author assumes the ‘inheritance of acquired 
characteristics’ on the side of the organism, he is very cautious when 
it is a matter of mental and moral qualities. “Each individual must 
achieve his own victories ; none can hand down such gains” (p. 120). 

In the short chapter on “Sensory and Rational Discrimination,” 
the author’s point of view, already hinted at in the preceding chapters, 
is clearly indicated. Moreover, the method according to which he 
proposes to proceed is frankly stated. It is with the latter, which, 
indeed, presupposes the former, that we chiefly have to do. As will 
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be seen, it is a method which was almost certain to influence the final 
result. Granting that man as an organism is a product of evolution, 
the author begins by making “the broad distinction, universally 
recognized” between “sensibility” and “rational power.’”’ We must 
emphasize differences instead of resemblances at the beginning of 
our investigation for purposes of clearness. As a matter of fact, the 
author tacitly assumes an absolute difference here. His treatment 
of “sensibility” is peculiar. ‘Mere sensory experience, in us as it 
is in animals, must be assigned a separate place as physiological, to 
be grouped under a distinct classification” (p. 129). This is not 
a chance expression. No materialist could claim for the sensory 
side of our psychic life a more adequate explanation in the facts 
of nerve physiology. Indeed, this part of psychology seems to be 
regarded as pertaining to physiology rather than to psychology 
proper. The author’s idea as to the province of experimental psy- 
chology is also open to criticism, as will be seen from the following 
quotation. “We are not to be misled by the title ‘ Experimental 
Psychology.’ . . . While all the phenomena of nerve action are 
included under experimental psychology, all the phenomena of con- 
sciousness are excluded from this field of observation” (p. 132). 
Not only must “reason,”’ as a totally distinct faculty, be brought in 
at every step in the development of human consciousness, but the 
“doctrine of the separate existence of the soul . . . seems the only 
adequate interpretation of the phenomena of human life” (p. 141). 

While the author often makes sharp distinctions the validity of 
which may well be questioned, his whole treatment of the problem 
of mental evolution suffers from a failure to distinguish clearly 
between the physical and the psychic plane. In his treatment of 
“sensibility” in the lower animals, it ‘s sometimes difficult to tell 
whether he refers to some dim form of consciousness or to a merely 
physiological susceptibility to external stimuli. Further, there seems 
to be the tacit assumption that, if mental development is to be ex- 
plained by evolution, mind itself must be regarded as a result of 
combinations of matter. Now even on the physical plane the theory 
of evolution is by no means a theory of origins (in the strict sense); 
it is distinctly a theory of development. Life in some very simple 
form is once for all assumed. The theory attempts to explain how 
the indefinitely complex has been developed from the relatively 
simple. One has just as good a right to assume a rudimentary con- 
sciousness, from which the higher forms of consciouness have been 
developed. Whether mental evolution can be proved, as organic 
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evolution practically has been, is another question, of course. In 
the case of the organism we are dealing with something tangible, 
while our knowledge of the psychic life even of the highest mammals 
is necessarily indirect and therefore fallible. The argument for 
mental evolution is necessarily largely one from analogy. The pos- 
tulate of continuity, which has met with such ample vindication on 
the physical side in the almost universal acceptance of the theory of 
organic evolution, inclines one strongly to believe that mental, like 
physical, development has been gradual and according to law. 

Our author, however, distinctly pronounces against continuity in 
mental development. In the lower animals we have “sensibility,” 
and this alone. This, with “instinct,” is sufficient to explain the 
actions of all animals, with the exception of the higher mammals. 
Then “intelligence,” as a distinct faculty, appears upon the scene. 
This marks the limit of psychic development possible for brutes. 
With man “reason” appears. ‘Granting a common basis of intelli- 
gence, capable of interpreting sensory experience . . . there remains 
a difference of power so enormous as to require that a distinction be 
drawn between ‘intelligence’ and ‘reason’; between ‘animal intelli- 
gence’ and ‘rational power’” (p. 214). 

In the two remaining chapters on “Animal and Rational In- 
telligence”’ and on “ Rational Life,” which together constitute about 
two thirds of the book, this whole question is discussed with con- 
siderable wealth of illustration and with a candor which the reader 
must recognize, however far he may be from sympathizing with the 
author’s point of view. Professor Calderwood is more than justified 
in scrutinizing with great care supposed instances of animal intelli- 
gence. Only too many of the examples which have found their way 
into popular works on the subject have been accepted at the hands 
of wholly untrained and uncritical observers. The attitude of all 
careful psychologists here must be one of caution, and Professor 
Calderwood has done good service in showing how much of our 
supposed knowledge of animal intelligence is mere conjecture. But 
while one may be prepared to admit that the author does justice to 
the degree of animal intelligence, one cannot but feel that the absolute 
distinctions in quality which he makes between “sensibility,” “in- 
telligence,” and “reason” are unfortunate. These hard and fast 
distinctions suggest all the dangers of a ‘faculty psychology.’ The 
constant tendency of science is to emphasize the extreme complexity 
of phenomena and the continuity of development. And the develop- 
ment of the ‘higher’ from the ‘lower’ is not what it seems. Even’ 
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if, with Professor Tyndall, one should go to the length of seeing in 
‘matter’ the “promise and potency of every form and quality of 
life,” the implication would not be that ‘life’ was different from 
what we had supposed, but rather that ‘matter’ was vastly more 
than we had supposed. For after all, ‘matter,’ not ‘life,’ is the 
inference. 

As will be seen, the book treats of a most difficult subject, where 
the latest utterances of science, philosophy, and even theology, are 
involved. If the treatment is somewhat popular, one has no right to 
assume that the author intended it to be otherwise. While we 
cannot but consider the author’s presuppositions and method as 
somewhat unfortunate, and the results as correspondingly doubtful, 
our last word must be one of respect for the candor and generosity 
of a man who can discuss a question which so immediately concerns 
his most cherished ethical and religious views without any trace of 
bitterness or conscious evasion of difficulties. 

ERNEST ALBEE. 


The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English with Analy- 
ses and Introductions, by B. Jowrerr, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, etc. In five volumes. Third edition, revised and cor- 
rected throughout, with marginal analyses and other additions, 
and an index of subjects and proper names. New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 


A writer in the Edinburgh Review of April, 1848, in lamenting the 
lack of a good English translation of Plato’s Dialogues, says: “The 
scholarship of our age ought to be able to raise up an English 
Schleiermacher or an English Cousin.” It was just a little less than 
a quarter of a century after that time that Jowett, in bringing out the 
first edition of his translation, supplied in most brilliant fashion the 
lack pointed out by the Edinburgh Reviewer and in him England 
produced a greater interpreter and translator of the divine Idealist 
of Greece than was either the German or the French scholar. The 
same Reviewer goes on to say further: “A translator of Plato ought * 
to be not merely competently skilled in Greek, but, still rarer quali- 
fication !—to be a great master of English” —two qualifications 
that are united in Jowett in a degree, as far as we know, unparalled. 
By his translation Jowett has raised Plato to the rank of an English 
classic. But these are not the only qualifications which the translator 


brought to his work. Equally important is his philosophical acumen, 
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temperate judgment, wealth of sympathy for the Platonic manner, 
broad learning essential to the wide range of subjects handled in the 
Introductions, and absolute fairness and candor in the treatment of 
those unsettled problems where most great scholars have dogmatized 
and when no dogmatism is admissible. He is reticent about the 
chronological order of the dialogues and shrinks from any hard and 
fast theory of a preconceived order in their composition, such as 
Schleiermacher’s, and though he is ready to admit in the totality of 
the dialogues “ both unity, and also growth and development,” he says, 
“we must not intrude upon him [Plato] either a system or a technical 
language.’”’ In this respect he seems to favor the now prevailingly 
accepted theory of Hermann, the historical or evolutional theory, 
which provides the only natural and adequate solution for the many 
inconsistencies that are scattered up and down the pages of Plato 
and, without some such hypothesis, in spite of Emerson’s belief that 
a foolish consistency is “the hobgoblin of little minds,” make for the 
reader no end of trouble. ‘The dialogues simply represent the 
development of Plato’s self, and in this essentially Hermannic view 
Jowett seems to acquiesce when he says (V, ccxxxvi): “ The progress 
of his writings is also the history of his life; we have no other 
authentic life of him.” 

Further, the handling of a subject in the form of dialogue, provided 
the dialogue observes the law of natural conversation, precludes 
anything like fixed plan or procedure ; for much the same freedom 
that characterizes conversation should characterize the dialogue and 
this constitutes one of the elements of art in it. Jowett fully recog- 
nizes this (¢ Introd. to Phaidros, pp. 393, 403) and so does no 
violence to the composition by forcing it into a mould of system and 
orderliness into which it will in no manner fit. Instead of setting up 
any extreme hypothesis which may in a way be brilliant, but probably 
wide of the truth, he advocates in his introductions always the side 
of moderation, where truth is more apt to be found, and avoids 
lengthy disquisitions on those subtleties and vagaries out of which 
one only gets straw for the thrashing. 

In reference to the Platonic canon, Jowett maintains the same 
position as in his first edition, only he deviates somewhat from the 
order of that edition, notably in placing the Kratylos, Gorgias, and 
Phaidros much earlier ; further, he adds a second appendix, in which 
he includes Alkibiades II and Eryxias, the translation of which 
comes from Mr. Knight. He thus incorporates in his canon twenty- 
five of the dialogues and places in a sort of Apocrypha five others, 
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thus regarding as “undoubtedly genuine” nineteen-twentieths of all 
the writings ascribed to Plato. He excludes all the epistles. The 
grounds for regarding them as spurious are so strong and well known 
that a defense of himself for excluding them was hardly necessary. 
For this variance with the canon of Grote, and at the wish of Grote’s 
editor, Professor Bain, Jowett gives a brief and in the main conclu- 
sive résumé of the arguments against the genuineness of the epistles 
(Preface, p. xxvi), though the argument against the seventh, which 
is usually regarded as Plato’s afologia pro vita sua, will not, as it is 
stated, appear very convincing. Another point in which he is at 
variance with Grote concerns the much troubled question of the 
Sophists. Jowett treats the question at some length and with great 
fairness in his Introduction to the Sophistes, and takes the same 
view of the exponents of this Aufklarungsperiode as Ueberweg- 
Heinze and Zeller. ‘The author shows that the bad sense of the 
term ‘Sophist’ was not a creation of Plato, but from the manner of 
its employment in the dialogues, it must have been current before 
him ; that it is not improbable that Plato’s writings served to em- 
phasize the bad sense and add to the ill-reports of these somewhat 
maligned teachers, thereby doing for the Sophists “the same kind of 
disservice with posterity which Pascal did to the Jesuits.” But 
for the original bad odor of the term Plato is not responsible, and 
the traditional opprobrium attaching to the name is not without his- 
torical foundation. 

In his Introduction to the Protagoras, | doubt if the aim of the 
dialogue is fairly stated (I, 123) by calling it the unity of virtue. 
In the same paragraph the real aim of the dialogue is more accurately 
called the “identity of virtue and knowledge.” ‘The unity of virtue 
may be involved in the theory that all virtue is knowledge, but the 
aim is not so much to prove that virtue is a unity as to set forth its 
character as knowledge. The question whether Plato derived the 
legend of Atlantis from an Egyptian source (IV, pp. 429 seq.), 
is one which to Jowett can hardly be taken au sérieux; the authority 
of Proklos he rejects as quite inadequate, and, turning to internal 
evidence, he finds that it is much more probable that Plato invented 
the story than that he derived it from Egypt. Grote’s view that 
“it is not improbable that Solon did leave an unfinished poem,” he 
regards as entirely foundationless. But in saying that there is not a 
“tittle of evidence” for this Jowett seems rather extreme, a statement 
one can rarely make of anything found in the whole of these 
elaborate introductions. Is there not an a@ friori probability, with 
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Grote, that some such allusion was contained in the poems of Solon? 
It does not appear likely that Plato would have fabricated, after 
fashion of the modern novel, a historical basis for his legend in 
order to lend it greater credibility or interest. The fact that Plato 
broke off early in the narrative, furnishes, as far as I can see, no 
manner of proof against Grote’s view. M. Martin on the other 
hand takes, it is true, an extremely credulous attitude toward the 
entire legend ; but Grote, who, with Socher, regards the legend as a 
creation of Plato’s imagination, holds with plausibility to a depen- 
dence on some Solonic allusion or cue. In this third, and probably 
definitive edition of the dialogues, Jowett has added several new 
essays, and alterations have been introduced affecting analyses, in- 
troductions, and text ; the headings to the pages and marginal analysis 
of the text have added greatly to its convenience ; in fact everything 
seems to have been done to make the reading of the dialogues com- 
fortable alike for the literary dilettante and the serious ‘student of 
Plato’s philosophy. It would be difficult to find a parallel to this 
union of exquisite scholarship with the best in the book-maker’s 
art. The new essays which have been added concern ‘ Language,’ 
‘The Decline of Greek Literature,’ ‘The Ideas of Plato and Modern 
Philosophy,’ ‘The Myths of Plato,’ ‘The Relation of the Republic, 
Statesman, and Laws,’ ‘The Legend of Atlantis,’ ‘ Psychology,’ and 
‘Comparison of the Laws of Plato with Spartan and Athenian Laws 
and Institutions.’ Of these the least attractive is the one on ‘the 
Decline of Greek Literature,’ which is very scant, containing a good 
but slight characterization of the dreary waste of Alexandrine liter- 
ature, preached from the text of Plato’s satire on Rhetoric in the 
Phaidros. But when Jowett turns from this to the views of those 
melancholic soothsayers who lift up their voices and prophesy that 
for English letters an age of “sciolism and scholasticism” is immi- 
nent, he is not so happy. He gives his reasons against such deca- 
dence, but in doing so, he hardly sustains the high philosophical or 
literary character of the other introductions, and true as his obser- 
vations are, they are such as any normal eye might see without effort. 

In the matter of the translation itself there are, of course, different 
opinions as to what constitutes a good rendering into English, and, 
unfortunately, these opinions are prevailingly determined by associa- 
tions of the class-room and grammatical study. The misemployed 
idea of ‘literalism,’ and the school-master’s insistence on ‘con- 
Struing,’ furnish perverted norms of an English translation. Jowett 
has elucidated in the preface to this edition his canons of trans- 
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lation, which appear to me to be the true laws for guidance in this 
art. Munro’s Lucretius is one of the most notable examples of the 
successful employment of the ‘literal’ theory in translations. But 
‘literal’ is used in but half its proper sense if it is applied only 
to words and the exact turning of particles and phrases into literal 
English equivalents. If ‘literal’ is used in the sense of ‘exact,’ then 
we must transfer meaning, spirit, art, color, and those less tangible 
elements of style into their English equivalents, and this constitutes 
a much higher standard for the translator and requires an immeasur- 
ably greater skill than the grammarian’s poor law of ‘word for word.’ 
Jowett aims at clearness, grace, the transfer of Plato’s artistic Greek 
into a corresponding artistic English, an English that is not artificial, 
but as natural to the genius of our language as Plato’s utterances 
were to that of Athens, and he has succeeded beyond the success of 
any translator with whose work we are acquainted. He has given 
us neither an English exotic, as is Munro’s Lucretius in style, nor 
has he brought into the world halting and crippled monsters, such as 
those with which our ‘construers’ perversely continue to fill and 
defile the market-place. What could be more delightful than the 
spirited translation of a passage in the Theaitetos (IV, 204): 
“Once more, then, Theaetetus, I repeat my old question, ‘What is 
knowledge ?’— and do not say that you cannot tell; but quit yourself 
like a man, and by the help of God you will be able to tell,” or the 
skilful touch in Sokrates’s encouragement to the young dialectician 
(IV, 205): “Capital! excellent! spoken like an oracle, my boy!” 
or again (IV, 221): “Like a good-for-nothing cock, without having 
won the victory, we walk away from the argument and crow.” I cite 
two or three further passages illustrative of the happy manner in 
which the translation has been made, and if they are compared with 
the original it will be readily seen that the translator is equally 
fortunate in exactitude and stylistic finish: “Thus great are the 
heavenly blessings which the friendship of a lover will confer upon 
you, my youth. Whereas the attachment of the non-lover, which 
is alloyed with a worldly prudence and has worldly and niggardly 
ways of doling out benefits, will breed in your soul those vulgar 
qualities which the populace applaud, will send you bowling round 
the earth during the period of nine thousand years, and leave you 
a fool in the world below” (I, 463); “Sees them only ‘through 
a glass darkly’” (II, 245); éropévww 8& rav dAAwv ravry, “And the 
remainder to match” (I, 445); 6 8° ad oxodtsds, cvprepepo- 
pévos, “The other is a crooked lumbering animal put together any- 
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how” (I, 460); “And the argument implies that there are combina- 
tions of pleasure and pain in lamentations, and in tragedy and 
comedy, not only on the stage, but on the greater stage of human 
life’ (IV, 624). In this way numberless citations might be made 
exhibiting the consummate skill of a great master in translation, 
a skill, however, which no one will understand, who has not many 
times tried to convert Plato into English prose. 

A few slight lapses of the printer may be noted here : Mantineia, 
Mantinea (I, 521, 532, 537, 572); mos [t] (III, 89); Io for Ion 
(I, 126, & 493); and 4 into [€] (I, 286). The translation of both 
Oeots and eg (1, 483) as God may be questionable, and in Symp., 
208 B, d@avarov is translated instead of the preferable dévvarov ; in 
Symp., 208 D, no distinction is made in the verbs dro6aveiv, etc. 

From the very fact that the work before us is in the main not 
constructive, but an interpretation of the construction and specula- 
tion of another, it is very apt to be underestimated, and so the 
immense skill and scholarship employed on the work will hardly 
ever be fully understood or receive their just meed of praise. The 
preparation of these masterpieces in analysis, introduction, and 
translation, will remain one of the greatest results of the cultivation 
of the humanities in England. Plato has probably never had an 
interpreter so acute and sympathetic; these five tall volumes show 
nowhere any lapse of love’s labor; the work from Charmides to the 
Laws is all on the same high plane, and when the translator comes 
to the end of his task, his words before laying aside the final intro- 
duction to the laws are full of exquisite feeling: “*We have followed 
him during his forty or fifty years of authorship, from the beginning 
when he first attempted to depict the teaching of Socrates in a 
dramatic form, down to the time at which the character of Socrates 
had disappeared, and we have the latest reflections of Plato’s own 
mind upon Hellas and upon philosophy. . . . We have endeavored 
to see him as he truly was, a great original genius struggling with 
unequal conditions of knowledge, not prepared with a system nor 
evolving in a series of dialogues ideas which he had long conceived, 
but contradictory, enquiring as he goes along, following the argu- 
ment, first from one point of view, and then from another, and 
therefore arriving at opposite conclusions, hovering around the light, 
and sometimes dazzled with excess of light, but always moving in 
the same element of ideal truth ... And so, having brought into 
the world ‘noble children’ (Phaedr., 261 A), he rests from the labors 
of authorship. More than two thousand two hundred years have 
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passed away since he returned to the place of Apollo and the Muses. 
Yet the echo of his words continues to be heard among men, 
because of all philosophers he has the most melodious voice. He is 
the inspired prophet or teacher who can never die, the only one in 
whom the outward form adequately represents the fair soul within ; 
in whom the thoughts of all who went before him are reflected, and 
of all who came after him are partly anticipated .. . We may see 
him with the eye of the mind in the groves of the academy, or on 
the banks of the Ilissus, or in the streets of Athens, alone or 
walking with Sokrates, full of those thoughts which have since 
become the common possession of mankind... So, ‘partly 
trifling, but with a certain degree of seriousness’ (Symp., 197 E), we 
linger around the memory of a world which has passed away 
(Phaedr., 250 C)."” We congratulate the revered master of Balliol on 
the completion of his third edition of the Dialogues of Plato and its 
presentation to the English-speaking world, and beg to bring to him 
our small tribute of thanks for the monumental interpretation, hardly 
less immortal than the works interpreted. We. Hanon. 


John Locke und die Schule von Cambridge. VVon Dr. GEORG 
v. Herriinc, Miinchen und St. Louis, Mo. Herder’sche Ver- 
lagshandlung, 1893. — pp. xi. 319. 

There is a rising consciousness among continental thinkers that 
Locke is of central importance in the history of modern philosophy ; 
there is a growing disposition to attach more weight to the intel- 
lectual elements of his system. As Aristotle by the Scholastics, so 
Locke by the Illuminati, was not fully understood. The growing 
significance of Epistemology has dragged the fourth book of Locke's 


Essay into notice, and the supposed problem, as regards Locke, is _ 


to explain his intellectualism or to harmonize the second and fourth 
books of his Human Understanding. Dr. von Hertling seems to 
conceive the problem as equivalent to settling accounts between 
extreme intellectualism and extreme sensationalism. This appears 
to me to state the problem, not only against Locke, but against 
philosophy itself, and to repeat the dogmatic blunder of Descartes 
as touching the metaphysical problem. It is perfectly clear that the 
dualistic problem, as handed on by Descartes, is from its form of 
statement incapable of an answer; and it is equally clear that the 
above @ friori conception of the psychological problem precludes 
the possibility of a solution. The spirit and method by which 
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Locke approached the problems of philosophy are the contraries 
of the spirit and method generally shown by his critics. Thus, in 
the first chapter of the present study, which treats of the empirical 
and rationalistic tendencies of Locke’s Essay, crucial points are 
too hastily passed upon. It is concluded that these tendencies in 
Locke are wholly antagonistic. .The classic passages, II, 1, 2, and 
IV, 2, 1, are pitted against each other without any adequate inquiry 
as to what Locke means by the terms ‘idea’ and ‘ experience,’ with- 
out noting that Locke himself did not regard them as contradictory, 
and without taking into account the fact that in the second book 
Locke is pioneering in Pyschology, while in the fourth book he is 
dealing with Epistemology. Whether these are two distinct questions, 
as Locke declared, and whether the latter is necessarily dependent in 
all points upon the former, are two points for consideration before 
we bring in a verdict. But it is pretty clear that verbal harmonies 
in all cases are impossible, and that Locke is often an offender 
against his own views regarding the use of language. The conclu- 
sion that Locke is a thoroughgoing Nominalist is also questionable ; 
such passages as II, 13, 28; IV, 4, 13-17, and IV, 5-6, 2, seem to 
oblige us to regard Locke as a Conceptionalist. As to whether 
Locke regarded the intellect as a distinct source of ideas and prin- 
ciples, is a question of fact, wholly independent of harmonizing his 
language. Dr. von Hertling answers in the negative. Locke him- 
self answers in the affirmative, as to ideas, in his first reply to 
Stillingfleet ; as to first principles, in his first and second reply 
to Stillingfleet, as well as throughout his discussion of relations. 
That the mind has “ powers intrinsical and proper to itself” ; that 
“the mind necessarily forms the idea of substance”; that “ general 
ideas come vot into the mind by sensation or reflection, but are the 
creations and inventions of the understanding” ; that the reason is 
regarded “no otherwise than as a faculty standing for clear and true 
principles,” added to the following explicit declaration: “I make 
self-evident propositions necessary to certainty, and found all cer- 
tainty only in them. Whether they come into view of the mind 
earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are all known by their 
native evidence, are wholly independent, receive no light, nor are 
capable of any proof, one from another,” shows Locke to be, in 
Epistemology, an Intuitionalist. Thus, it appears to me that Dr. 
von Hertling’s exposition is faulty by assuming that the intellectual 
element in Locke is a vagrant element, disturbing his otherwise 
English empiricism derived from Bacon and Hobbes. The Cam- 
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bridge School is brought in to account for this disturbing factor ; 
but here arises another difficulty. The supposition (s. 214) that, 
as the Essay was twenty years in making, and as the fourth book 
is strongly intellectual, therefore Cambridge rationalism crept in 
upon Locke after he had got well along in the composition of his 
work, is untenable ; for, as Fox-Bourne has pretty well shown in his 
Life of Locke, Vol. II, 101, the first book and part of the second 
were written after the fourth book. The thought is suggestive, 
although it cannot be used asa principle of explanation. In the 
second chapter we have an account of the Cambridge School. ‘The 
chief source is Tulloch’s Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy 
in the XVITIth Century. It may be remarked here that von Hert- 
ling’s work on Locke really supplies the missing chapter upon the 
most rational of the rational theologians of the Seventeenth Century. 
It is pointed out how and why the School was a reaction against 
Bacon, Descartes, and Hobbes; and much light is thrown upon 
Locke’s more prominent predecessors. The third chapter indicates 
points of contact between Locke and the Cambridge men, with a 
view of explaining the rationalism of the former. The intimate per- 
sonal relations of Locke with members of the Cambridge School are 
noted. Whichcote was Locke’s favorite preacher, members of the 
Cudworth family among his closest friends. It is clear also that 
Locke was familiar with the writings of Cudworth, More, Culverwel, 
and Glanvill. Excellent service is rendered by indicating several 
points of contact between Locke and his friends as regards notions 
on Psychology, Ethics, and Religion. There certainly was com- 
munity of sentiment concerning matters religious and ecclesiastical : 
the numerous agreements are set forth most interestingly. But it 
appears to me that Locke’s favorite proof of God from the two 
necessary principles, self-existence and causation, as well as his 
psychological induction of the divine attributes, comes much nearer 
to that of Thomassin than to that of any member of the Cambridge 
School. In the last two chapters, which treat respectively of the 
occasion of the Essay and of Locke’s attack upon innate ideas, it is 
pointed out at length how Locke was influenced by Boyle and Glan- 
vill, and how he is independent of Hobbes both in Epistemology 
and Ethics. It is also held that one can find no sufficient reason 
in contemporary literature for Locke’s attack upon innate ideas. 
This is perhaps questionable, when you take into view the political 
pamphleteers of the time, along with Herbert’s “divinely implanted, 
original, indefeasible notitiae communes.” ‘The one bond which unites 
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Locke more closely to the Cambridge School is xof that of affirming 
that the act of believing is a free act, or denying that what is above 
reason is thereby contrary to reason, or that the inconceivable is 
necessarily false, but his persistent opposition to the doctrine of the 
double truth, which came to the front in Pomponatius, Luther, and 
Bacon, and seemed to work havoc all round. Against the doctrine 
that what is true in theology may be false in philosophy ; against 
Herbert, who found no place for anything but reason; against 
Hobbes, who found no place for the idea of God in philosophy, 
both Locke and the Cambridge men protested, with one voice, that 
truth is one; that reason is supreme, and must judge even revela- 
tion ; yet, that revelation is possible, and Christianity reasonable. 
Dr. von Hertling has thrown much light upon his subject. He 
shows Locke as a mode in the continuity of thought; he brings 
Henry More in to explain certain mystical elements in Locke’s 
metaphysics, and he shows Glanvill to be a significant member in 
the course of thought from Bacon to Hume. 


Matroon M. Curtis. 


Il Cervelletto. Nuovi Studi di Fisiologia normale e patologica. 
Per Luici1 Luciani. Firenze, Successori le Monnier, 1891. Large 
8vo.— pp. 320. Luctani (Florenz): Das A/einhirn, u.s. w. 
Deutsch von O. FRANKEL. Leipzig, Besold, 1892. 


The appearance in a German translation of Professor Luciani’s 
classical monograph on the cerebellum warrants us in giving a brief 
account of the original, although it is already two years old. The 
cerebellum, striking as are the obvious results of vivisectional 
lesions made upon it, has remained, it is well known, one of the 
enigmas of physiology. The doctrine of Flourens, that it is the 
general organ of codrdination of movements, more or less blended 
with that of Magendie, that it is an organ of eguilibrium, ha 
held its own in the text-books in spite of the fact that many 
observations are difficult to reconcile with either view. Ferrier’s 
elaboration of the equilibrium-theory may be considered the ablest 
view which had been presented until Professor Luciani’s work 
appeared. 

Professor Luciani’s doctrine renews and establishes by careful 
experiments the notion of Rolando, Brown-Séquard, and Luys, that 
the cerebellum has no strictly local functions, but must probably be 
regarded as standing to the other nerve-centres in the light of a 
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sort of appendix, whose main use is to supply them with energy for 
carrying out their special tasks. The author puts forth this notion 
modestly, and more as a postulate of something which the future 
must more exactly determine than as a theory already defined. 
Meanwhile, finding important degenerations within the centres, and 
severe trophic disturbances of the body (glycosaria, emaciation, etc.) 
to follow upon extirpation of the cerebellum, in order to make his 
view of it as of an organ of mere vital reénforcement the more 
plausible, he points to the apparently analogous office of the ganglia 
on the posterior roots of the nerves. The decisive proof that it 
is not required either for codrdination or for equilibrium, lies for 
him in the fact that dogs may swim perfectly with their cerebellum 
entirely removed. That when placed on the ground, with the whole 
weight of their body to carry, they should nevertheless show the 
well-known drunken gait, is explained, according to Luciani, by their 
excessive muscular weakness, especially in the neck and hinder 
limbs, coupled with their inefficient voluntary efforts to compen- 
sate its effects. Luciani gets rid of the voluntary movements of 
compensation by the ingenious method of destroying the motor-zone 
in one or both cerebral hemispheres. He succeeded in keeping 
alive for a year a bitch deprived of her entire cerebellum and of 
both motor-zones. This animal could hardly stand or move at all 
on the ground, though she swam correctly enough, the water relieving 
the limbs of the burden of the body, now too great for them. 
When one half of the cerebellum is extirpated, the resultant weak- 
ness is confined to the same side of the body; and here again Pro- 
fessor Luciani discriminates beautifully between the anomalies of 
movement due to the weakness itself, and those due to the ac- 
quired habits by which the animal counteracts its effects. These 
habits (in dogs) consist chiefly in the curving of the spine towards 
the weak side so as to throw the support on the stronger hind leg, 
and in the abduction of the weak fore leg. They disappear when 
the motor-zone is destroyed ; and then the dog can only walk suc- 
cessfully by leaning his weak side against the wall. The phenomena 
of weakness, which are permanent, are preceded for some days after 
the operation by spasmodic phenomena of traumatic irritation which 
the author carefully describes. Luciani’s distinction between the 
three sorts of symptoms, irritative, privative and compensatory, is 
masterly, and makes of his work a model for other investigators. 
The study of the dog’s movements was carried on in part by an 
analysis of the order of his footprints on the floor. 
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No anaesthesia of any sort was observed after destruction of the 
cerebellum, and of sexual passion —in fact, Professor Luciani 
says that his laboratory, whilst his cerebel-less dogs were there, 
came to resemble a lying-in hospital. Nor was any other emotional 
anomaly definitely observed, though on this point (so insisted on 
in the book by Dr. Courmont which we noticed last year [P.R. i, 
319]) the author is loth to conclude dogmatically. There were irri- 
tative phenomena of vertigo, partly, but not wholly, optical in their 
nature ; and there remained mixed with the phenomena of weakness 
a certain tendency to incodrdination, to which Luciani gives the 
new name of dismetria of movement. These last two points cer- 
tainly need farther definition and elucidation, since they leave a 
foothold for the ‘equilibrium’ theory, alongside of the purely dy- 
namogenic theory which the author defends. The book is admirably 
composed and subdivided ; it describes experiments on monkeys 
as well as on dogs, and contains a full discussion of human patho- 
logical cases, and a critical history of previous opinions on the 
subject. By its clearness and exactness, it may stand as a model 
of successful physiological work. W. James. 


The Problem of Reality. By E. Betrort Bax. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein; New York, Macmillan & Company, 1892. — 
X, 177- 

Mr. Bax has the laudable object of making “suggestions for a 
reconstruction and solution of the Philosophical Problem” on the 
classical German lines, and believes his book contains nothing “a 
thoughtful reader should have any difficulty in grasping.” If so, he 
really should not open fire with a sentence like this: “The meta- 
physicophobist often accuses Philosophy of being a logomachy.” A 
terminology like this may be on the classical German lines, but it is 
apt to be more than even a thoughtful reader can endure. And Mr. 
Bax is unrelenting in the strong meat he provides, and follows 
up his debut by a glossary replete with the severest Hegelian jargon, 
which, ¢. g., defines ‘ being’ as “the element in Reality of in-itse/fness 
or self-positing, which in all Objects corresponds to the ‘I’ in the 
primal synthesis of Consciousness.’’ As might be expected after 
this, Mr. Bax’s metaphysic turns out to be of the sort we have 
always with us, and to consist of the hypostasization of the products 
of his theory of knowledge. This feat is accomplished in the first 
pages of Chapter I, and is the most interesting thing in the book. 
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Philosophy means “the reduction of the totality of things to terms 
of our abstract Consciousness.” This is possible, because “all 
Reality contains a Thought-element,” mediating between ‘thought’ 
and ‘ thing,’ and present for the mind to abstract from the object. So 
Reality “means nothing except as part of a thinking consciousness, 
potential or actual.”” But Thought can never express the immediate 
this-ness, which is due to ‘a-logical’ Feeling. The common root of 
both is the ‘Ego,’ the “Subject of Consciousness-in-general,” the 
“presupposition of all Reality whatsoever,” fo/o ce/o distinct from 
the “mere memory-synthesis or personality’ with which the com- 
mon term ‘I’ confounds it. Once he has got so high and mighty a 
Commander-in-chief of the universe as this Consciousness-in-general, 
Mr. Bax proceeds to shower the highest philosophic distinctions upon 
it, but it will be more instructive for us to consider the validity of 
the process by which it is created. Its assumptions seem to fail 
at two points: at the outset, in not considering the possibility that 
the mediation between Thought and Feeling may also be effected 
by making Thought an attribute of (some or all) feeling ‘reals;’ and 
secondly, in Mr. Bax’s failure to prove that the logical ‘Subject’ is 
not identifiable with the individual ‘I.’ These two objections ulti- 
mately coincide, for Mr. Bax regards the Subject as the supreme 
‘a-logical’ basis of all phenomena (pp. 14, 103). So that the ques- 
tion resolves into, Why must it be one and not many? #¢, why 
should we conclude from the /ogica/ unity of a category to a meta- 
physical unity underlying all reality? And all the answer I can 
extract from Mr. Bax is, that “numerical difference cannot be 
ascribed to it” (#¢., to the category — which no one doubted), and 
that “Thought revolts against such an assumption (of a plurality of 
subjects), and proclaims it inconsistent with the system of Reality 
as a whole.” 

But to return to the system of Mr. Bax. He is evidently familiar 
with classical German philosophy (so much so that he talks freely of 
‘old Kant” and “old Fichte,” p. 12, 18), and after deducing his 
Consciousness-in-general in so Hegelian a fashion, his study of 
Schopenhauer makes him divide his allegiance, and protest vehe- 
mently against Hegel’s excessive ‘panlogism.’ The ‘a-logical’ as 
such must be respected. It forms an element in all things, and occurs 
as chance, freedom, individuation, infinity, time, etc. What is alone 
surprising after the handsome admissions that “the logical universal 
cannot penetrate the particular” (p. 129), that “the starting point 
and goal of all action remains Feeling” (p. 92), that “the being of a 
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thing always eludes us” and “is just as unthinkable as the Ego 
itself” (p. 46), etc., is that Mr. Bax should still have sufficient confi- 
dence in the logical to base his metaphysic on an epistemological 
argument. With a little less dependence on classical German 
models, he might reach very different conclusions from those he does 
here, as to, ¢.g., the absurdity of Theism (p. 50), the evanescence of 
the individual consciousness (p. 89), and the coming of the great 
social beast, of whose consciousness the individual consciousness 
would be an organ (p. 56). As to style, one must remark on coin- 
ages like ‘unformulatable,’ ‘distinguishability,’ ‘ Felt-ness,’ ‘I-ness’ 
etc., and the inaccuracy of his German and Greek quotations. 
Misprints (?) like q@vovos (p. 2), vous roeiixos (p. 33), architype (p. 48) 
and slusiency (p. 56), look unscholarly. In conclusion, the book 
may be commended to Hegelians, as illustrating the dangers of any 
departure from the strait and narrow path, but it will hardly be a 


specific against “‘ metaphysicophobia.” F, C. S. SCHILLER. 
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Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E.= International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Mon.= Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische 
Studien ; Rev. Ph.= Revue Philosophique; R. I. d. Fil.= Rivista Italiana di 
Filosofia ; V.f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. 
f. Ph. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. 
Jahr. = Philosophisches Fahriuch; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de Métaphysique et 
Morale. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 


LOGICAL. 


Sur les idées générales. G. Marcuesini. Rev. Phil., XVIII, 
5, Pp- 489-498. 


An idea is a sensation which has left a mental residue susceptible 
of elaboration. The logical distinction between the two falls within 
a process of which each stage depends on the preceding, and by 
which the most abstract notion is indissolubly connected with con- 
crete existence. General ideas in the strict sense, #.¢., in and by 
themselves, do not exist. Abstract and concrete are relative terms, 
an idea being abstract in so far as the sensations whence it is 
derived are not immediately given. The ambiguity involved in the 
conception of general ideas is due to a false separation between 
subjective and objective, as if either could exist without the other. 
The universal is not an a Priori form distinct from the given mate- 
rial ; it is the logical function of sensation itself, and varies with the 
psychological character and mental development of the individual. 
The mark which always distinguishes it, is its indefinite applicability. 
Sensation itself is always implicitly general, since it can be separated 
from the ‘this’ and ‘now’ and logically combined. Ideality being 
thus a fundamental and essential quality of mental phenomena, it is 
not improper for psychological monism to take a logical direction in 
the analysis of psychological processes. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Die Farbenempfindung im indirecten Sehen. 1. A, Kirscn- 
MANN. Phil. Stud., VIII, 4, pp. 592-614. 


The author states the results of this first part of his investigation 
as follows: (1) For the continuous perception of a saturated color, 
there is necessary, in accordance with the Law of Relativity, the 
simultaneous presence of other colors, or at least that of colorless 
light. (2) The perception of colored surfaces in a completely 
darkened visual field is exceptional, and can only conditionally be 
employed in the determination of the functions of the excentric 
retina. (3) There is as little coincidence of the spheres of percep- 
tion of red and green, or of purple and green, in indirect vision, as 
there is of those of blue and yellow. This fact speaks decisively 
against Hering’s hypothesis. The further fact, that the sensation- 
circle of blue is the largest, that of violet the smallest, while the 
limits of the perception of red or purple lie between those of blue 
and violet perception, accords neither with the theory of Hering nor 
with that of Helmholtz. (4) The peripheral retina functions quite 
differently in different directions from the centre. (5) All the color- 
spheres extend further in the nasal and upper portions of the retina 
than in the temporal and lower parts. The yellow-sphere alone 
has a greater extension in the latter regions, in the case of small 
stimulus-objects. (6) The yellow and orange zones are not coinci- 
dent throughout. The former color claims more of the temporal, 
the latter more of the nasal retina. (7) Color-sensations, in indi- 
rect vision, are to some extent dependent on the magnitude of the 
colored surfaces. In the case of the lower and temporal retina, the 
different zones of sensibility are not greatly extended by increase in 
the size of the objects ; for the upper and nasal portions of the 
retina, on the other hand, the possible displacement of boundary 
due to such increase appears to be unlimited. (8) Total and par- 
tial color-blindness are referrible, on Wundt’s theory, to a deficient 
differentiation of the scale of chromatic sensation, corresponding 
physically to a divergent constitution of the visual substance. The 
modifications of sensation in indirect vision, which depend on exten- 
sion and position in the visual field, are probably only the expression 
of a necessary alteration of function in the peripheral retina, the 
reason for which we cannot at present state in full. (9g) The 
resemblance existing between partial color-blindness and the color- 
sensation of indirect vision is quite superficial. EBT. 
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Die statischen Functionen des Ohrlabyrinthes und thre Bezte- 
hungen zu den Raumempfindungen. 1. R. Wiassak. V. f. w. Ph., 
XVI, 4, pp. 385-403. 

(1) The physiological facts. ‘The literature begins with the experi- 
ments of Flourens (1824) on pigeons. Not till 1870 were the semi- 
circular canals expressly claimed for the sense of bodily equilibrium 
(Goltz). Verworn has shown how the otolith apparatus functions 
in the Ctenophores. Such an apparatus is the primitive form of the 
static sense-organ. In the higher animals we find more complex 
conditions : they are symmetrically built, and so require a two-fold 
organ; they possess the eye, which is practically absent in the 
Ctenophores; their static sense-organ has two parts, —the otolith 
apparatus, for progressive movement, and the canals, for rotatory 
movement. (Cf Mach, Breuer.) A frog whose otolith apparatus 
and labyrinth have been unilaterally extirpated, assumes an associ- 
atedly asymmetrical position (Ewald, Loeb). This asymmetry is 
intelligible from the analogy of the Ctenophores. The activity of 
both organs is necessary to the equilibrium of the animal ; its depri- 
vation of one conditions a disturbance of the antagonists (flexors and 
extensors). If both organs are excised, there is no asymmetry, but 
the animal is dull, remains long on its back, if placed in that position, 
and in water sinks, or swims uncoordinately. A pigeon which has 
undergone the operation cannot fly, cannot at first feed itself, cannot 
surmount obstacles, etc. Dogs similarly operated upon are unable to 
execute complicated muscular movements. Again, the Ctenophores 
help us to an explanation. Innervation is not asymmetrical, as in 
the former case, but it is generally inexact. 

The difference of function obtaining for otolith apparatus and 
canals is clearly proved by Ewald’s experiments with his pneumatic 
hammer. Interesting are the phenomena of giddiness shown by the 
uninjured animal, when rotated round the vertical axis. If a pigeon 
be thus rotated, we get symptoms of head-nystagmus (Breuer). If 
the movement suddenly cease, after the disappearance of these 
symptoms, the animal exhibits an after-giddiness. So with rotation 
round the horizontal axis ; the giddiness-response to the rotation is 
here vertical, as it was in the former case horizontal. Experiments 
per exclusionem point to the excitation of one pair of canals in each 
instance. We are thus led to the explanation of Flourens’ results : 
the movement-components lying in the plane of the uninjured canals 
can be compensated, the component lying in the plane of the injured 
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canal cannot be so compensated, — and therefore the pendulum-like 
motion of the head continues. The relation of the labyrinth to the 
ocular movement-apparatus has been discussed by Breuer. The eye- 
movements are different when the head is held upright and rotated 
round the vertical axis, when it is vertically inclined, and when it is 
inclined to right or left. In rotatory giddiness occurs an ocular 
nystagmus, which is analogous to the head-nystagmus. Here we are 
dealing with compensatory movements; in the case of head-nystagmus 
with a permanent change of position. The former are to be referred 
to the otolith apparatus, the latter to the canals, as can be experi- 
mentally and pathologically demonstrated (Kreidl). These facts are 
to be harmonized with our initial view, that the labyrinth is the organ 
of conservation of symmetrical muscular innervation. We may expect 
similar laws to hold for the eye as for the skeletal muscles, which 
regulate the position of the general sensory surface of the body. 
Indeed, all the facts are explained, if we suppose that, with change 
of position of body or head, the labyrinth so functions that “the 
visual plane seeks to retain its perpendicularity to the axis of the 
body, and the line of bisection of the angle of the lines of sight its 
coincidence with the median plane of the head.” It is in this line 
that we see objects, monocularly and binocularly alike. — Thus, the 
movements due to the labyrinth bring about an equilibrium, as it 
were, within the organism. Disturbance of the labyrinth implies 
other kinds of muscular inability also. Ewald explains this fact by 
the hypothesis, that the muscle-groups connected with it through the 
medium of the central organ are influenced as regards their tonus. 
When we say, then, that the labyrinth looks to symmetrical muscular 
innervation, we mean the innervation of all the cross-striated muscles. 
We may conceive of the total mechanism as follows. In either half 
of the central nervous system we find a correlation of the cen- 
trifugal paths for the antagonist-pairs. This correlation renders 
symmetrical movements possible. The mechanism can be set in 
motion by labyrinth-excitations, at some point of the mid-brain or 
(perhaps) medulla. That the mechanism is present in sections of 
the brain which lie higher than this point, means, physiologically, 
that either other centripetal excitations or exclusively-central pro- 
cesses can affect it. E. B. T. 
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The ‘New’ Psychology and Automatism. ANDREW SETH. 
Contemporary Review, April, 1893, pp. 555-74. 


In denying the soul and limiting itself to the concomitance of 
physical and psychical events, the ‘new’ Psychology starts with a 
definite theory which determines the results beforehand. Miinster- 
berg, who gives the clearest statement of these results, emphasizes 
the dynamic aspect of ideas so as to eliminate altogether the notion 
of activity. There is first the idea of the movement as in contem- 
plation, then the perception of the movement as executed. Ideas 
are thus active entities independent of the subject, the recognition 
of which becomes an empty acknowledgment. This view is due 
fundamentally to the standpoint of Phenomenalism or Intellectu- 
alism, more precisely to two Psychological presuppositions which are 
arbitrarily assumed: (1) that all psychical phenomena are reducible 
to sensations, (2) that the will is a phenomenon. Miinsterberg 
inconsistently admits that every sensation has a ‘tone’ of feeling, 
and further that this element has no material counterpart (despite 
his contention that all conscious phenomena are materially con- 
ditioned). Feeling certainly cannot be phenomenalized, for it is the 
attitude of the subject to a given stimulus. We exfcrience feeling, 
and snow about it by its results— ‘experience’ being in this connec- 
tion a wider term than ‘knowledge.’ Feeling furnishes the driving 
power of all life, and all actions are originally feeling-prompted. To 
deny this, even in the case of the lowest organisms, is to forget that 
where there is life there is unity, and that feeling is the inward 
expression of this unity. In ignoring these facts the ‘modern’ 
Psychologist goes further than the extreme Physiologist. If the 
talk about ‘nervous currents’ and ‘paths of least resistance’ is to 
be taken as a literal explanation, man is reduced simply to a network 
of pathways, through which the energy of external nature soaks in 
and oozes out again. That the nervous system does act as a unity 
is sufficiently proved by the unity of consciousness. As with feeling 
so mutatis mutandis with volition. Feeling is constituted by relation 
to the subject; volition is the action of the subject. Volition, like 
Feeling, can be experienced, but to seek to know it as a phenomenon 
is to seek to know it as it is mo¢. An investigation founded on this 


assumption is a mere fetitio principit. Davip Irons. 
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ETHICAL. 


Unreasonable Action. Pror. H. Sipewicx. Mind, No. 6, pp. 
174-187. 


A psychological examination is necessary to determine by reflective 
observation what happens when a sane person acts consciously against 
his sounder judgment. The very existence of unreasonable action is 
not sufficiently recognized by influential ethical writers. Bentham, 
Mill, and Green leave little room for subjective irrationality. But it 
is so clearly a part of common experience that to reject it seems para- 
doxical. The present examination was conducted under the usual 
difficulties of introspection, yet the following result was reached : 
A clear consciousness that an act ought not to be done, accompanied 
by a voluntary determination to do it, is a comparatively rare 
phenomenon. ‘The other cases are those in which the consciousness 
of the unreasonableness of the action is present, either (1) not at all 
at the moment of willing, or (2) only obscurely. The former heading 
includes acts which violate a generally accepted rule, but which have 
been willed without an application of the rule. In such cases the 
rule is often simply forgotten, temporarily excluded from memory by 
impulse. More often the rule is remembered, but the correct 
conclusion is not drawn on account of some seductive feeling, which 
causes the agent either to suspend his rule from a temporary 
conviction, that it was unwisely adopted, or to persuade himself that 
it is not applicable to the case before him. The second heading 
covers cases in which the agent is dimly aware of his sophistry. He 
gladly embraces any sort of casuistical or fallacious argument which 
seems to make against the course pointed out by reason. Some- 
times the fallacy results from the direction of attention to certain 
aspects of the subject, and away from others, as in the case of the 
vain man who refrains from considering his shortcomings. Undis- 
guised wilfulness is rare, occurring rather in failure to perform a 
duty than in positive wrong action. For positive wrong action, some 
process seems necessary which shall set aside the opposing 


judgment. E. L. Hinman. 
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La soctabilité et la morale chez les animaux. F. Hovussay. 
Rev. Phil., XVIII, 5, pp. 471-488. 


Although natural selection is rather a result than a cause of evolu- 
tion, it is none the less interesting to determine a /osteriori what 
qualities of a species are connected with survival. One character- 
istic, which appears to exist in direct ratio to superiority and pros- 
perity among animal races, is the aptitude for social life. This is 
exemplified by man, ants, beavers, monkeys, cattle, and many other 
species, which never yield to the most terrible enemies unless these 
possess a superior social organization. The habit of living with 
others is usually beneficial even to subject races, although some- 
times the balance of benefits is lost, ¢.¢., in slavery among men and 
ants. Sociability is connected with special qualities which may be 
called moral. The most rudimentary of these is the tendency to give 
assistance in turn, as when the sentinels of a herd watch while the 
rest graze. In its lower forms, service receives speedy recompense ; 
in the more developed phases, the reward is delayed and sometimes 
renounced altogether, as when life is sacrificed for others. When 
self-sacrifice becomes not only an hereditary instinct, but a recog- 
nized condition of welfare, the individual is born into a moral world, 
and, profiting by all the previous work of society, is thus invested 
with duties from the outset. This state is most complete in the 
human species, where the struggle for life necessary to every animal 
race assumes a form which disengages the individual as much as 
possible. 

In the perpetuation of variations and the development of species, 
sexual selection, though secondary, is highly important. But it is 
not true that the instincts serving the formation and conservation 
of the family constitute the basis of society. Among the lower 
animals, the social and family instincts exist in inverse ratio, and 
are gratified alternately ; among men, they are either kept separate 
as in the East, or conciliated by a series of compromises, as in the 
more complex civilization of the western nations. When the sexual 
instinct is lost, as among the bees, communal life appears to be 
much more perfect than with ourselves, labor and its benefits being 
nearly equally apportioned. Such a life has existed among men 
only in communities practically monosexual, and natural history 
indicates that the price of socialism is likely to be the destruction 
of the family, which is a much more serious enemy to communism 
than are the interests of the individual as such. L. Hannon, 
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Freedom: its Relation to the Proof of Determinism. SIDNEY 
E. Meezes. Int. J. E., III, 3, pp. 366-381. 


Brushing formal logic aside as of comparatively slight assistance, 
two types of proof remain: (1) proof by induction, and (2) proof 
from presupposition. It is impossible either to prove or to disprove 
freedom by induction. Scientists employing this method can only 
discover ‘laws of nature’; they know nothing about the ‘efficiency’ 
of a cause to produce its effect. Both ‘compelling’ and ‘compulsion’ 
are emotions, and it will not do to attribute them to nature. The 
ordinary indeterminist idea of the operation of motives is absurd. 
To establish freedom, it is necessary to show that at some point 
there is no definite order of sequence. But this cannot be done by 
induction. ‘The proof would have to be one from ignorance, which 
might be overthrown by the discovery of unobserved antecedents. 
But it is equally impossible to disprove freedom by induction. Even 
if the ideal of science were realized, freedom would not be disproved. 
Predictability does not do away with spontaneity. The reality or 
illusoriness of freedom must be decided on other grounds. What- 
ever is necessary in order to the possibility of becoming acquainted 
with, or getting access to, truth, scientific or other, must @ fortiori be 
itself true. If freedom be such a prerequisite, and if, further, the 
process of truth-getting can be shown to be an activity essentially 
similar to some of the practical activities, then surely the reality of 
freedom can be accepted as proven. But such is really the case. 
Deliberation and choice are the essential elements in all decisions, 
practical, zsthetic, or theoretic, and in all three types these elements 
are essentially the same. The truth-getting activity involves as a 
necessary part of itself teleological judgments the same in type as 
those involved in moral or esthetic decision. But the worth of a 
teleological judgment depends upon the worth of the conscious being 
making it. ‘Facts’ cannot ‘speak.’ Squirm how we will, in the 
last resort authority, our own or that of another accepted by our 
own, is the basis on which all that is true for us rests. The Practical 
Reason has the primacy. We cannot think, any more than we can 
act, without the postulate of freedom. E. A. 
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The Superstition of Necessity. J. Dewey. Monist, III, 3, 

Pp. 362-379. 

The thesis to be made good in this article is, that the idea of 
necessity is a survival from an earlier and undeveloped period of 
knowledge, having reference solely to the development of judgment, 
not to things or events. Science ultimately gives just a complete 
statement of reality ; and in doing so we do not say that a fact must 
be such and such, but simply that it és such and such. Of course, 
in describing the whole, we state the elements that enter into and 
make up the whole, but they do not cause it. The fallacy of the 
necessitarian theory consists in transforming the determinate in the 
sense of the wholly defined into the determined in the sense of 
something externally made to be what it is. ‘The whole, although 
first in the order of reality, is last in the order of knowledge. We 
at first abstract from the concrete fact the part that is of most 
practical importance to us and set this part up as ¢4e fact, while the 
attendant circumstances are regarded as accidental or are entirely 
ignored. Afterwards experience forces on us the recognition of 
these circumstances as parts of the whole fact, and the unity of the 


‘concrete fact begins to dawn upon us. This passage-way from 


isolation to unity, denying the former, but not admitting the latter, 
is necessity or determinism. Necessity is of purely teleological 
character. So far as our past action is concerned, what is of 
practical value is abstracted and regarded as the entire fact; but 
when our /ufure action is considered, this value is an end to be 
attained, and the conditions which before were regarded as 
accidental now become means necessary to bring about the end. 
Further, so far as the end is vaguely defined in consciousness, so 
far the means are contingent, but when the end is made more 
concrete, the means become necessary ; finally, however, when the 
end is fully defined, the means constitute its concrete filling and all 
appearance of necessitation vanishes. The end, including the 
means, simply is. Logical necessity is just the teleological read 
backwards. The logical process of discovering and stating the 
reality of some event simply reverses the process which the mind 
goes through in setting up and realizing the end. In the one case 
we look for the cause of a given effect ; in the other for the means 
to a represented end. In either case the separation of the two 
sides, of cause from effect, means from end, has its origin in the 
practical needs of our nature, and that separation gives way to unity 
when the real fact is known in its totality. A. R. Hu. 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Die moderne Energetik in threr Bedeutung fiir die Erkennt- 
nisskritik (11). K. Lasswitz. Phil. Mon., XXIX, 3 u. 4, pp. 
177-197- 

In the work of representing the change of phenomena quantita- 
tively, mathematical physics meets two difficulties from which the 
transition to the notion of energy offers relief. As mechanical 
physics knows only mechanical energy and mass as its unit of 
measure, the first difficulty consists in reducing all the specific 
forces of nature to the unity of mechanical form. To explain 
qualitative differences by motions, the complicated molecular and 
ether-hypotheses were devised, since these motions could be only 
such as take place below the limit of sense-perception. This solu- 
tion accepted, the second difficulty arises, how to correlate these 
purely mechanical events with the qualities of sense reached only 
in experience. Why is this ether-motion experienced as light, that 
as heat, etc.? The chief point of the question is, how nature, as 
magnitude in space, can be objectified without losing its relation to 
the unity of determination in the subject ; ¢.¢, how mechanism is 
possible without losing completely its connection with the subjective 
factor. The theory of energy makes easy the conception that it is 
the unity of law which conditions as well the material phenomenon, 
the unity of the object, as the unity of the subject. There is no 
place here for the epistemological error that the ultimate elements in 
the explanation of nature are sensations as they are given in the 
senses ; but it is clear that the data of sense are qualities which are 
determined by laws of the understanding. As there is only one 
energy, which, according to its distribution in space and time, is 
designated as energy of various forms; so, too, there is only one 
sensation, whose various qualities are joined to the time-space distri- 
bution of energy in our bodies, ¢. ¢., to the complex of the organism. 
Energy is the objectified content of consciousness, ¢. ¢., a synthesis, 
in which the subjective unity of the ego is replaced by the objective 
unity of the complex. Sensation, subjectively considered, is that 
change of state of our ego which is localized, and so belongs to the 
space-time content — an adjustment of energy in relation to the sub- 
jective unity of an ego. There is energy only so far as relations of 
unity take place in time and space through the categories, ¢.¢., as far 
as the realm of nature extends. In speaking of energy outside the 
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realm of nature, #. ¢., outside the realm of the categories of quantity, 
quality, and relation, in their relation to space, we can use only 
metaphors, to which the concept of energy in physics does not cor- 
respond. Energy is only the content objectified by the law of the 
understanding ; but content, #. ¢., determination by synthesis, is also 
produced by laws of reason, by teleology, and freedom. Accord- 
ingly, we find in energy, not an absolute, but only one of the law- 
determined formations of consciousness, namely, the condition of all 
sense-experience. It is the work of epistemology, and not of the 
science of energy, to reduce the empirical phenomena of energy to 
merely spatial configurations of energy; but just in so far as the 
development of natural science approaches this end, the more dis- 
tinctly emerges the thought that the ultimate individual, the concrete 
content of nature, is not the sense-given, but that it has objective 
validity, in so far as it is determined by general laws. In the defi- 
nite working out and clearing up of such general principles, we see 
the epistemological significance of the modern science of energy. 


F. C. FRENCH. 


The Epistemology of Ed. V. Hartmann. W. CALvwetv. Mind, 


No. 6, pp. 188-207 


Hartmann begins from Subjective Idealism. His final theory is 
Transcendental Realism which teaches that the things that are real 
are objects outside, or transcending, consciousness. I. He finds the 
Common Sense view of perception refuted by the facts of science. 
But we should study the facts of perception in their entirety, #¢., as 
aspects of an organic function of percipient beings. It will then be 
seen that not the Common Sense, but the introspective immanent 
view needs justification. In movement in response to physical 
stimuli, the percipient has an actual living relation to the larger 
whole of which its body forms a part. This diffuse organic sense 
of reality, which gives us a ‘that,’ but not a ‘what,’ is the type of 
perception. From this the specialized perceptions are built up. 
II. The propositions in which Hartmann states the scientific reputa- 
tion of naive Realism are summarized and criticized. It is noted 
that ‘things’ do not enter as units into our simplest consciousness, 
they arise as distinctions in the psychical content parallel to other 
distinctions drawn in the content of the physical world. The physio- 
logical refutation of naive Realism is discussed. This argues that the 
world of consciousness and the world of being are different in fofo. 
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But this affects not the fact perceived, but only the percipient’s inter- 
pretation of it. The world we know is one in which psychic or 
nervous process is attendant on physical process. We can abolish 
neither. It is valid to predicate my perceptual knowledge of reality, 
because knowledge itself is a phase of reality. The relation of 
knowledge to reality is the relation of one kind of reality to an- 
other. Hartmann’s own doctrine about Perception is summed up in 
five propositions: (1) What is perceived is one’s own conscious 
content. Ans. The psychical is only possible through organic 
movement, which is the physical basis of perception. (2) Experi- 
ence cannot decide whether there are ‘things-in-themselves.’ Ams. 
‘Things’ may mean (a) things in the ordinary sense; (4) the ulti- 
mate structural elements of the world. Meaning (4) does not exist 
for sense-perception. (3) Experience cannot decide whether our 
intention and thought forms are applicable or not to ‘things-in-them- 
selves.’ Ans. If I know only what is within my consciousness, I 
can never raise this question. (4) The world is my subjective 
appearance-world built up out of sensations, etc. Ans. The first 
clause confuses the world with my interpretation of it, the second 
erroneously takes sensations to be the elements out of which experi- 
ence is built up. (5) Experience cannot say whether there are 
other worlds outside my subjective appearance world. Azs. This 
only means that the world has many aspects, only a few of which I 
know. III. Transcendental Idealism having failed to bridge the 
gulf between the immanent and the transcendent, Hartmann tries to 
accomplish this it by a transcendent application of the principle of 
causality. In this way he gets to ‘things in themselves.’ He shows 
how the other categories apply to ‘things-in-themselves,’ 77z., unity, 
plurality, substance, existence, necessity, space, time. He makes the 
‘thing-in-itself’ an “efficacious, unconscious, deaf happening.” The 
two forms of transcendentalism are unreal alternatives. The opposi- 
tion between immanent and transcendent is a false one. Scientific 
Realism is the completest theory. There is not for us one, but many 
related planes of reality. For metaphysic there always remains a 
dualism in at Zeast two planes of reality. Results: (1) Dogmatic 
Idealism is an édolon specus. (2) Common Sensism is only an 
imperfect, and not a contradictory, account of reality. (3) Realism 
in the broad sense includes Idealism. “We cannot know things 
because between us and things there comes the mind” means that 
we can never know things because, in order to know them, we have 
got first to know them, <., to falsify them. J. A. LeicuTon. 
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The Nature and Aims of Philosophy. UH. Jones. Mind, 
No. 6, pp. 160-173. 


Philosophy is the reflective reconstruction of the life of man. It 
starts with a working hypothesis, not from anything unconditionally 
valid. A valuable conception as a starting-point is that of human 
experience as a process of growth. Only potencies, however, are 
transmitted from age to age, and human experience is born anew 
and developed in each individual and generation. Every system of 
philosophy, therefore, which is faithful to its datum, must perish 
with the life it explains. The continual failure of systematic thought 
is due to the fact that we can connect parts together, but not wholes. 
Hence Art and Philosophy must always start afresh, while Science, 
dealing with incomplete contents, can proceed steadily by aggrega- 
tion. The synthetic impulse of philosophy is only satisfied when we 
view the world in the light of self-consciousness, that category 
which allows the deepest differences within the most intense unity. 
Philosophy thus seeks to interpret the world by knowing man, and 
in the nature of self-consciousness we find the explanation at once 
of the growth of philosophy and the failure of philosophic systems. 
We see that there can be no final philosophy, yet that the ‘worth of 
philosophy remains, just as Morality retains its value, though the 


absolute Good is never realized. Davip Irons. 


HISTORICAL. 


Le concept du nombre chez les Pythagoriciens et les Eléates. 
G. Mituaup. Rev. de Mét., I, 2, pp. 140-156. 


The satisfactory explanation of the Pythagorean doctrine, that 
‘things are numbers,’ is found in the ancient commentators. 
How did the Pythagoreans probably arrive at such a doctrine? 
Pythagoras was the first mathematician to speculate on the general 
properties of geometrical figures, and he found that these could be 
expressed by numerical relations, ¢. g., the two sides and hypothenuse 
of a right-angled triangle are numerically expressed: a? + 4? = 2. 
For him the thought lay near: things which have form or figure, 
are numbers. The Pythagoreans did not study the properties of 
number, like ourselves, as abstract symbols, but in the light of 
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figures generated from points. The point was, for them, a unit 
having position ; a line was a series of such points. The need of 
separating geometrical figures from natural bodies was not felt; the 
distinction between the domain of pure abstraction and the domain 
of concrete things was not known. So Pythagoras would have said 
‘geometrical figures are numbers,’ or ‘the bodies which fill the 
universe are numbers.’ Further, Pythagoras was the first to insti- 
tute investigations on the subject of sound. And here, too, he found 
that number was the determining element; though the ratio of 
weights suspended from the same length of cord to produce the 
octave, fifth, and fourth, is not, as stated in the tradition, 2, 3, and 4, 
but the squares of these, 4, 3, 34. Thus Pythagoras finds number 
everywhere ; in geometrical surfaces and solids, in the movements of 
the celestial bodies, in the entire mechanism of the universe, and 
even in the hidden recesses of the soul, in the sensations of harmony, 
and believing he has found the essence of things, he propounds 
the doctrine that ‘things are numbers.’ It is not surprising that 
the first thinker in discovering a concept of such service for general 
science, did not himself understand the purely formal and subjective 
character of it. With him the concept was at once identified with 
the real. So Descartes says, extension is the essence of material 
things, things are extension, as Pythagoras had said: things are 
number. The same idea is expressed in the two formulas. Simi- 
larly Newton says that things are ‘forces.’ In Renouvier’s law of 
determinate number, we find a return to the Pythagorean concept, 
and to the objectifying of the concept. In Parmenides and Zeno 
the unity of being is opposed to the Pythagorean plurality. Being is 
merely extended substance, the object of sense. Its unity implies 
that the matter of which the universe is composed is continuous ; 
there is no empty space. This unity or continuous Being of Par- 
menides and Zeno is the extension of Descartes, and it is this 
Eleatic conception of continuity that is fundamental, though Zeno 
could not have foreseen this, to the generation of lines and surfaces 
in geometry, and to differential and integral calculus. W. H. 


Le mouvement et les arguments de Zénon d’Elée. G. Nok. 
Rev. de Mét., I, 2. — pp. 107-125. 


The first two arguments of Zeno postulate the infinite divisibility 
of space, and imply the same of time. The last two postulate indi- 
visibility directly of time, and indirectly of space. The first argument 
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merely shows the impossibility of a passage from repose to movement. 
The second is supplementary and declares relative and absolute 
movement to be equally absurd. If the common postulate of both 
be denied, the second pair of arguments still remains. Hence in 
either hypothesis as to the nature of space and time, motion is main- 
tained to be impossible. The last two arguments cannot be refuted, 
but the first pair are founded on an unexpressed postulate which 
contains the negation of motion —that quantity must be given either 
as a whole or by successive additions. This forbids the application 
of the notion of Becoming to magnitudes, and ignores the possibility 
of a quantity in potentiality, which is gradually and continuously 
produced. Movement cannot be said to be an illusion of sense. It 
is a rational construction which cannot be explained by experience, 
since it explains experience. If it is denied, universal scepticism 
results. Movement is a Becoming; in itself, it is the continued 
passage to a new position, the successive changes of position being 
merely its effects. The number of successive movements, into which 
Zeno dissolves the total movement, only exists for the mind of an 
on-looker. ‘The movement in reality is a continuity of such a nature 
as to exclude division in any form. These arguments are sophisms, 


_ but are inevitable unless we undertake a rigid criticism of the prin- 


ciples of our knowledge. Davip IRons. 


Metaphysik und Asketik. Witnetm Benper. Ar. f. G. Ph., VI, 3, 
PP- 397-33!- 


Leibniz gives two independent explanations of morality. First, 
he accounts for it upon psychological and anthropological principles. 
Secondly, he gives also a metaphysic of ethics, which only refers to 
the universal forms of morality in abstraction from the actual 
process in which it is realized. Thus, morality appears as a purely 
internal matter, which has only to do with the good in itself. With 
its double relation to man and to God, it necessarily leads to the 
ascetic striving for personal salvation, and can no longer be distin- 
guished from religion in its mystical, supernatural form. 

Kant is a classical example for the correctness of our observation, 
that the metaphysical explanation of morality leads to aseticism, and 
that the ascetic practice, which renounces the world and seeks for 
personal salvation, is based on a metaphysical, transcendental view 
of morality. In the same way, Fichte’s metaphysical explanation of 

~morality combined naturally and necessarily with an asceticism and 
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mysticism which resembled that of the theosophists and neo- 
Platonists. Hegel escaped the consequences of his professed 
metaphysic of morals, but his absolute idea contributed nothing 
towards the explanation of the moral activities, institutions, and 
goods, which he included in the idea of the State. The same is also 
true of Schleiermacher; for, apart from some personal considerations, 
he had no place in his system for a religion which demanded a God 
without the world, and outside of the world. LEC. 


Le probleme moral dans la philosophie de Spinoza. V. DELBos. 
Rev. de Mét., I, 2, pp. 126-139. 


The moral problem, as S. conceived it, consists in eliminating 
those extrinsic. conceptions which lead human activity towards 
transcendent and imaginary objects, in order to discover the intrin- 
sic ideas and absolute truths which give expression to our inmost 
being and its relations to God. The system by which he sought to 
solve these problems took the ontological reason as the measure of 
everything. That which is not founded upon reason, is nothing but 
an illusion and a negation. ‘The good is not outside of ourselves, 
but is directly of interest to us. That is true and useful which sus- 
tains and completes life ; that is false and injurious which cripples 
and lessens it. Spinoza’s system is idealistic, as is seen from his 
definition of causa sui; but it differs from former systems of ideal- 
ism by the different mode in which he understands the divine 
thought. It is an Infinite which, instead of thinking itself eternally, 
produces other beings as their efficient and immanent cause. It is 
not a universal notion, but an individual ; and that which is from the 
beginning present to it are individuals and their relations. S. seeks 
to free moral philosophy from abstract notions and conceptions, and 
to substitute for them the concrete individual, whose essence con- 
sists in the effort to persevere in his own being. That which the 
individual follows is good ; that from which he turns away is evil. 
Suffering and unrest arise when one tries to realize what he is not, 
that which is the negation of his true being. The desire which is 
his essence is then determined, not by itself, but by the influence of 
external causes ; and thus arises a life of contradiction, of falsehood, 
and of uncertainty. Then one expects to find the Infinite in the 
finite, #.c., to discover in the latter satisfying pleasure and happiness. 
Thus, we imagine the existence of a Providence which is continu- 
ally employed in providing for our wants; and the disappointments 
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which we experience drive us either to despair or impotent revolt. 
Not knowing himself, man is not able to know others, and finds 
himself in conflict with them. Most theologians and philosophers 
err in seeking to overcome this opposition by subjecting the indi- 
vidual to the constraint of a law ; but a law founded upon the false 
conception of a will which can incline indifferently towards good or 
evil, opposes itself to our natural feelings as a tyrannical power. It 
is something external to the individual, and cannot furnish the unity 
we are seeking. Virtue is not an external end, but rather the effort 
of the man who arrives through consciousness of himself to full 
autonomy. It is not, then, by abnegation, but by the complete 
affirmation of himself, that a man is able to arrive at his true 
being. We reach the true life by the complete development of all 
our desires. The tendency to persevere in our own being, must, 
however, transform itself into the new order of reason. It is 
through reason that the elements which compose it can be grouped 
in a stable unity. Reason transforms the inadequate ideas, which 
arise from external things, into adequate ideas. It substitutes for 
the relations of sense those of reason, and exhibits in each being 
the necessity which makes it what it is. Thus, by uniting that 
which is for sensibility diverse and opposed, reason restores to us, 
under an intelligible form, those moral beliefs which for most men 
are necessities of thought. LEC. 


Ueber den Begriff der Wissenschaft bei Galilei. A. RieHv. 
V. f. w. Ph., XVII, 1, pp. 1-14. 


G. not only discovered the correct methods and employed them in 
his investigations, but he had also the clearest conception of the 
grounds of this procedure. His method displayed deep and pene- 
trating speculation, but was based upon, and controlled by, experience. 
Sense experiences are indeed to be taken as the starting point of 
every scientific investigation, but for further progress the knowledge 
which the spirit has from itself is not less essential. The most 
important species of knowledge which the mind derives from itself, is 
the mathematical, which enables it to advance from the phenomena 
of sense to a knowledge of their laws. G.’s own discovery, which 
transformed the methods of acquiring knowledge, consisted in the 
application of arithmetic to the phenomena of outer nature ; and to 
this even experiment is subordinated. No really valuable knowledge 
is gained by mere induction. We do not gain a knowledge of laws 
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by comparing the largest possible number of cases, but by a complete 
analysis of a single case. The task which G. set for science was to 
explain phenomena not from their causes, but from the law of their 
causes, or, otherwise expressed, to substitute for the strictly causal 
explanation, the logical mathematical ground. The object of his 
investigation was not to discover what causes bodies to fall, but 
how they fall. ‘This change in the statement of the problem marks 
a transition between two ages of science. The means to gain this 
knowledge of laws (which G. pronounces necessary and universal) 
is experimental and mathematical analysis, and its criterion is its 
simplicity. We are also directly conscious of the motives of our own 
will, and there is a connection here that is as perfectly intelligible 
as that between reason and consequent. There is thus a group of 
mental sciences along-side the natural sciences. But it is the height 
of presumption to suppose that the human mind is capable of under- 
standing fully the workings of nature. There is no single effect of 
nature which would not transcend the power of the most enlightened 
mind to comprehend completely. — Science, as G. conceives it, has 
thus points of relation to the Platonic conception of knowledge. It 
deals with what is timeless in time, with the unchanging laws of the 


changeable. LEC 


Essai sur quelques problimes de philosophic premiere. F. Ravn. 
Rev. de Mét., I, 1, pp. 35-62. 


An examination of the conditions of knowledge leads to the con- 
clusion that I do not know the primary truth either as a being 
analogous to me, or as an objective law or notion, but as my intel- 
lectual consciousness or pure Ego. There are two degrees of intel- 
lectual consciousness, the moral and the logical. In a sense, moral 
certitude ought to be placed first, but in another sense the two are 
coérdinate. Moral certitude being justified by an analysis of the 
conditions of knowledge, it is reasonably justified, and not accepted by 
an act of blind faith. Since the primary truth revealed by an analysis 
of the conditions of knowledge is my pure Ego, the old metaphysical 
questions regarding the fundamental truth may be ignored. It is 
contradictory to ask whether we are the modes of an Eternal Thought 
or distinct existences. The question before us is simply, When I 
think, how do things appear to me? Suppress the noumenon, and 
Kant’s system is true. All questions relating to the efficient power 
of the first truth simply betray ignorance. External nature is not the 
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emanation of something superior, particular existences are not derived 
from an eternal consciousness. The independence of truth with 
respect to empirical cognition and its fluctuations, has been substan- 
tiated and personified by the old metaphysicians. The fact that 
others know the intellectual consciousness as well as myself, has 
also been held to imply that our individual consciousness is the mani- 
festation of a more primary reality. It is true that intellectual con- 
sciousness presupposes an existence, but that existence is just the 
consciousness itself with that ‘ coefficient of eternity’ which all truth 
bears with it. It is admitted that other beings, and the forms of 
space and time in which they appear, cannot be derived from my 
thought ; or rather the question is inadmissible, since the whole con- 
cept of efficient power (¢ficacité) is contradictory. German philos 
ophy, in its attempt to unite the concepts of nature and moral liberty 
in the notion of the absolute, substantiated the absolute, instead of 
simply affirming as true the system of our knowledge. The idea of 
God is not a positive idea. It is useful in excluding all interpretations 
of nature which do not consist with the idea of liberty. It is not 
the idea of another Heing ; another being could not be absolute, as 
it would require to enter into the series of facts composing the uni- 
verse. The representation of the intellectual consciousness under 
the form of a distinct being is less false than insufficient. It is even 
necessary in a sense to express the independence of truth with 
respect of my empirical consciousness. So long as it is regarded 
as a symbolical representation of the truth, it is legitimate. It is also 
possible to represent the hierarchy of existences, as subordinated 
one to another and also to an infinite consciousness, which attracts 
them and to which they tend. Thus, admitting in a particular sense 
conceptions at first wholly rejected, we get a doctrine that stands 
midway between Kantianism and the old theology. It excludes ‘the 
thing-in-itself’ on the one hand, and on the other all those special 
questions relating to the nature of God regarded as a separate 
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The Aesthetic Element in Morality, and its place in a Utilitarian Theory 
of Morals. By FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP, Ph.D. New York, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1893. — pp. 131. 


This is an interesting attempt to determine the grounds of our aesthetic 
judgments in regard to human conduct from the point of view of Utilitari- 
anism. The author writes with considerable vigor, though he occasionally 
degenerates into a somewhat overflown rhetoric. The great defect of his 
essay is the almost total absence of that sympathetic or historical point of 
view from which alone we can hope for any real advance in philosophical 
insight. At the very outset this abstract way of dealing with his problem 
forces itself upon our notice. Ethical theories he classifies as either “ tele- 
ological ” or “ deontological,” meaning, by this latter terrible word (which is 
his own unaided invention), what is ordinarily called ‘intuitional.’ The 
result of this artificial classification is that Paulsen and Green are divorced 
from Kant, their philosophical father, while Butler and Kant stand side by 
side as “ deontologists.”. No doubt Dr. Sharp may appeal to the example 
of Professor Sidgwick for the ranking of Kant as an intuitionalist, but that 
only shows a want of independence on his part. Perhaps it may seem that 
this is a harsh judgment, when we find our author attacking Mr. Sidgwick’s 
view that “we desire a thousand things besides pleasure, . . . and that 
directly and independently of the pleasure they may happen to bring with 
them” (p. 13). But it immediately appears that he abandons Mr. Sidg- 
wick only to fall back upon the ‘ psychological idealism’ of Bain and Mill, 
maintaining that “the object of desire is always pleasure (or freedom from 
pain)” and that the ‘highest good’ is “greatest attainable amount of 
pleasure in general” (p. 17). I have no intention of entering into this well- 
worn controversy, of which we are all by this time tired; I refer to it 
merely as another instance of the author’s inadequate method. Mr. Sidg- 
wick is no doubt illogical in affirming that there are /wo ultimate ends, but 
in holding that we do desire objects, and not simply the pleasure which 
accompanies them, he has made a distinct step in advance of the older 
theory. He is certainly not to be proved wrong by Dr. Sharp’s confusion 
(pp. 13-15) between the pain of want, which is not a desire at all, and the 
desire for freedom from pain, ¢.¢., for a certain form of self-satisfaction. 
To say that there are cases in which “desire undoubtedly differs from a 
mere state of pain, but only in so far as it includes a mental representation 
of the means of relief” (p. 14), is to explain desire by leaving it out. The 
feeling of pain which accompanies the sensation of tooth-ache, and the idea 
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of tooth-ache drops, do not constitute the desire, which is a mental effort to 
escape from a present suffering self and become a satisfied self. Having 
thus failed to see the significance of Mr. Sidgwick’s contention that desire 
is not always for pleasure, it is not surprising that the author has not got 
beyond the untenable distinction between egoistic and altruistic desires, a 
distinction which assumes that there is a public good which is not identical 
with the true good of the individual. 

In his “ Analysis of Moral Beauty” (Chap. II1), Dr. Sharp shows the 
same tendency to accept distinctions which have been outgrown. Thus he 
assumes that the beautiful and the sublime are coédrdinate. Now this 
opposition rested mainly upon a want of appreciation of the wild and grand 
aspects of nature. So long as the beautiful was identified with symmetry 
and proportion, it was natural to oppose it to the sublime; but when beauty 
was seen to consist in the characteristic, it became apparent that the 
grandeur of, say, the sea in a tempest is not exclusive of beauty, but exhib- 
its it in the splendid masses which express its resistless power. Failing to 
grasp this idea of beauty as the presentation to sense, or imagination of the 
significance of nature or human life, it is not surprising that Dr. Sharp 
should say that “it would be the merest child’s play to show that all the 
formal definitions of beauty ever proposed, fail to hold for important groups 
which the usage of language . . . persists in including under the beau- 
tiful” (p. 52). 

In dealing with his more special problem, the author begins by saying 
that “the aesthetic quality of a single action, or of an entire life, is pri- 
marily independent of its relation to the moral ideal” (p. 50). The career 
of Caesar Borgia was, in Renan’s words, “beau comme une tempéte, 
comme un abime,” 7. ¢., we may regard it as sublime because of its display 
of “transcendent power” (pp. 50, 54). But, though the exhibition of 
power gives rise to the feeling of the sublime, no matter what the ends for 
which it is exerted may be, “we must restrict this, at bottom correct, and 
yet, as thus formulated, somewhat too broad statement” (p. 59). For, in 
the first place, “the unselfish life gives far better opportunities for a finer 
display than the service of self.” “The end which the egoist proposes to 
himself is, after all, too narrow to be a proper object of aesthetic 
emotion ” (p. 60). Secondly, “the proper aesthetic emotion is united with 
and then modified in various ways by our interest in the ends at stake in 
each instance” (p. 63). We are unnerved by the struggles of the Greek 
states among themselves, while the spectacle of Marathon or Salamis 
inspires us with enthusiasm. Thirdly, “it is limited by love or hatred for the 
agent.” The aesthetic feelings arising from the display of skill and unity 
of purpose are similarly modified. The result of the whole inquiry is, that 
“not all the conduct useful to society is beautiful,” and that “much that is 
beautiful is harmful in the highest degree” (p. 89). Dr. Martineau is, 
therefore, wrong in holding that “the beauty of conduct is conditioned on 
its rightness.” This is true only of the ‘idyllic’ type of character. “ All 
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the other kinds may be displayed alike in the most shocking crimes, and in 
the highest example of devotion to others” (p. 87). This being so, all 
theories which base morality upon beauty of character fail to account for 
the facts. 

There is a certain want of consistency in the author's view of the relation 
of beauty to goodness. According to his first view, the aesthetic feeling is 
entirely independent of morality. As he goes on, however, we find that its 
intensity depends upon morality. The reason is, he says, that the egoist 
exhibits the power of self-command only over those impulses which conflict 
with self-love, whereas the altruist overcomes these and also the impulses 
of self-love. But if the distinction is merely one of guantity, there is 
no essential difference between non-moral and moral beauty. Would our 
author say that Caesar Borgia exhibited less self-command than a sister of 
mercy? Surely, that must depend upon the intensity of the impulses he 
overcame, not simply upon their number. The truth is, I think, that Dr. 
Sharp has not brought out the real difference in the two cases. In the 
wide sense in which beauty is conceived simply as harmony with an ideal, 
whatever it may be, both lives may be pronounced beautiful ; but only the 
latter is morally beautiful. The differentia of human or moral beauty is 
conformity with the moral ideal. Hence every moral life is necessarily 
beautiful in so far as it is moral. This is virtually admitted in the second 
limitation, v#z., that the feeling of beauty is modified by our sympathy with 
the ends at stake, for such sympathy arises from comparing the action with 
the moral ideal. The third limitation depends upon the same principle, for 
love or hatred for the agent, as we are told, is determined by his attitude 
towards the welfare of his fellow-man (p. 86). What I should maintain, 
then, is that Dr. Martineau is right in holding that all moral conduct is 
necessarily morally beautiful, in exact proportion to its morality. Thus the 
opposition between the doctrine that morality consists in beauty of char- 
acter, and the doctrine that it consists in the universal good, falls away. 
There can be no morally beautiful character except one in which the good 
is willed, and on the other hand the good consists in the realization of the 
ideal nature of all the individuals forming the organic unity of humanity. 
It is only by taking a narrow view of morality or of beauty that the two 
can seem to conflict. This is why the ‘idyllic’ type of character may 
seem more beautiful than those types in which a higher form of morality 
is realized. Such a life as that of Goethe is at once more noble and more 
beautiful than the life of the ‘schéne Seele.’ It must be observed, how- 
ever, that in claiming the identity of noble with beautiful character, it is 
not meant that beauty of character is the end of life. The end is noble 
character, and beauty is the characteristic which such character presents 
when it is contemplated as realized. Thus beauty and goodness are not 
related as end and means; they are different aspects of the same thing, 
but aspects which necessarily harmonize with each other. 

Joun Watson, 
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Socialism and the American Spirit. By Nicuotas Patne GILMAN. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, & Company, 1893.— pp. x, 376. 


This work, which is appropriately dedicated to the author of 7he A mer- 
ican Commonwealth, is not a history or exposition of socialism, but simply 
an estimate of the standing and the probable future of that doctrine in the 
United States. The author's principal object is to show how, in relation 
to the opposing doctrines of socialism and individualism, the American 
Spirit has exhibited itself in our history, institutions, life, and literature. 
This limitation of the theme must be borne in mind, for it is the justifica- 
tion of what some readers might regard as unpardonable omissions and 
also of the introduction of subjects not ordinarily associated with the name 
of socialism. 

After a couple of chapters on “ Individualism and Socialism” and “The 
Present Tendency to Socialism,” the author analyzes, in three chapters, the 
American Spirit and its relations, on the one hand to individualism, and on 
the other to socialism. The notes of the American Spirit are found to be 
love of personal liberty, practical conservatism, enterprise, competition, 
public spirit, and optimism. This Spirit is animated by the conviction 
that in all economic activity the presumption is in favor of individual 
liberty and free competition. But the American practice has never been 
in accordance with the ultra-individualism of closet philosophers like Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who lives in constant dread of a terrible enemy called 
‘the State.’ The patent system is selected (p. 91 ff) to show how Ameri- 


_ cans reconcile the interests of the individual and the interests of the com- 


munity by a method that is, theoretically, neither individualistic nor 
socialistic. No theory will deter the Americans from expanding the 
functions of government — local, state, and national — provided only expe- 
rience shows such expansion to be in the interest of the people. While no 
American legislature has shown a bias towards theoretical socialism, none 
has been trammeled by an ultra-individualistic theory of the functions of 
government. This is illustrated in our free public school system, and free 
public library. 

The sixth chapter disposes very effectively of Mr. Bellamy’s “ Nation- 
alism”; and the seventh, after describing very briefly “Christian Social- 
ism” in England and in the United States, shows the moral relationship 
between Christianity and socialism. 

The rest of the volume (pp. 252-366) is taken up with more general 
considerations, and is indeed, as the author claims (Pref. vii), of a more 
‘constructive’ character. Chapter VIII, on “The Industrial Future,” 
shows in a very impressive way how by the continuous application of 
remedies already in successful use, as, for example, state boards of arbitra- 
tion, shortening of hours without diminution of production, voluntary insur- 
ance, etc., the condition of the wage-earners may be gradually relieved and 
even elevated. But the most urgent need is that of closer union of 
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employer and employee. “Industrial Partnership,” which the author 
believes to be the best means of accomplishing this end, is discussed and 
defended in Chapter IX with that fulness of knowledge and strength of 
reasoning which have made the author of “Profit Sharing in the United 
States” the recognized authority amongst us on this subject. 

The four remaining chapters deal with “The Functions of the State,” 
“The Higher Individualism,” “ Social Spirit,” and “ The Way to Utopia.’ 
They are characterized by great wisdom and sobriety of reflection and by 
a boldness in the assertion of old doctrines, which is all the more effective 
that it is not unreasonably conservative. There is a fine contrast between 
the lower individualism and the higher ; and in this connection it is justly 
observed that “the follies of socialism excuse no one for lack of the higher 
individualism " (p. 336). Attention may also be called to the criticism of 
socialism (Chap. XII) as unfavorable to the production of moral and 
intellectual leaders, as regardless of history and experience, and as tainted 
by the belief that the want of money is the root of all evil. 

The sound moral discernment of the author, coupled with the recognition 
that socialism is, at bottom, an ethical question, deserves the highest praise. 
But this alone, though indispensable, could not have enabled Mr. Gilman 
to write what I regard as one of the best books ever written on the subject 
of socialism. The author’s philosophic breadth of view, scientific temper, 
and ample knowledge of the facts are attested by every chapter. And as 
the book is written in a clear and even fascinating style, it cannot fail of a 
large circulation, which it certainly deserves. J. G. S. 


A Manual of Ethics. Designed for the use of students. [University 
Correspondence College Tutorial Series.] By JoHN S. MACKENZIE, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant Lecturer on 
Logic and Philosophy, and Cobden Lecturer on Political Economy in 
the Owens College, Manchester. London: W. B. Clive & Co.— pp. 
xxvi, 339. 

This book “is intended primarily for the use of private students.” Its 
standpoint is Kantio-Hegelian. Green’s influence is marked ; yet the author 
takes account of many other writers—too many, indeed. Part I (pp. 
1-170) is devoted to the Theory of Morals ; Part II (pp. 173-339) to Moral 
Life. The first two chapters define the scope of Ethics, and show its 
relations to other sciences. Chapters III-V give an analysis of the Moral 
Judgment, Duty, Will, and Desire. It is shown that Moral Judgments 
are concerned with character and motives; and motives are elaborately 
distinguished from intentions. The treatment of Will and Desire is along 
the lines of Green’s. Chap. VI is devoted to Happiness, and in its 
divisions and treatment follows closely Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, 
though Sidgwick’s acceptance of pleasure as the only rational end is criti- 
cised. Chap. VII, on Perfection, presents Green's theory of the end and 
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rejects that of Spencer. Chap. VIII, on the Freedom of the Will, has, 
at least, the merit of brevity. Chap. IX, in which the author leans upon 
his “ Social Philosophy,” gives a discriminating account of the Relation of 
the Individual to Society. 

Coming to Part Ii, we have in Chap. X an account of the Rights of 
Man and of Social Institutions, with a brief notice of Justice. Chaps. XI 
and XII treat of Commandments and Virtues. Chap. XIII is devoted 
to the Inner Life ; Chap. XIV to Moral Pathology; and Chap. XV to 
Moral Progress. Of the two remaining chapters, one discusses the 
Relation of Art to Ethics, and the other the Relation of Ethics to Religion. 
A modification of the author’s own preliminary account of Ethics is 
mentioned on p. 209, note. 

As a book for the ‘general reader,” who wishes to know what moralists 
are busied with, Mr. Mackenzie’s work may be commended. It is, how- 
ever, and perhaps of necessity (for it is written for a series), a somewhat 
scrappy and even superficial book. Like Mr. Mackenzie’s earlier and more 
ambitious volume, it is overloaded with an ostentatious weight of scholar- 
ship. Does the author know anything, one is tempted to ask, not recorded 
or alluded to in this volume? The literary allusions may, however, beguile 
the general reader into the belief that Philosophy is not dull and crabbed ! 
Some of the translations of foreign quotations (for example, 121, note) 
might have been improved. J. GS. 


Les transformations du droit. "Etude sociologique par G. TaRpE. 
Paris, Alcan, 1893. —12mo., pp. 210. 


M. Tarde is opposed to the use which recent jurists have made of the 
theory of evolution. The evolutionist insists too exclusively upon the 
similarities of the law in different countries and at different times. M. 
Tarde’s mission is to emphasize the dissimilarities. He claims that the 
word evolution is deceptive. It suggests a uniform progress and develop- 
ment of the law by means of changes produced internally by the felt needs 
of society. The present work endeavors to show that this continuous 
uniform development is a myth, and that many of the greatest changes have 
been imposed from without by imitation, by proselytizing religions, or by 
conquering powers. 

As regards archaic law, M. Tarde combats most of the accepted 
positions. He rejects the development of the family from promiscuity 
through matriarchy and patriarchy, denies the communistic character of 
primitive property, and asserts the antiquity of contracts. His treatment of 
criminal law is especially noteworthy. He regards the derivation of this 
from the instinct of revenge, through the /ex ¢a/ionis and compensation, as 
erroneous. The mistake arises from regarding primitive man in his 
external relations only. There, it is true that the law of retaliation held, 
and that the idea of culpability was unknown. But more important, though 
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less obvious, were the relations within the family group ; relations regulated 
by domestic tribunals in accordance with moral conceptions. The instinct 
of revenge was a source of criminal law, but it was only a secondary one. 
The essential source was domestic punishment expressing moral blame and 
productive of remorse. The entire work aims at establishing the existence 
of moral sentiments in primitive society. . T. W. Tayvor, Jr. 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. A Contribution to its Theory and 
to a Discussion of the Arts. Part II. By WILLIAM KNIGHT, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. [University Extension 
Manuals.] London, 1893, John Murray. — pp. xii, 281. 


The first volume of this work appeared two years ago, and was devoted 
to an account of aesthetic writers and their theories. It contained a brief 
statement of theories of the Beautiful which had been advanced in Greece, 
Italy, Germany, France, England, and America. This part attempts an 
independent discussion of the problems of aesthetics, and also supplements 
the first volume by appending thirty pages dealing with Russian and 
Danish aesthetics. It also contains discussions in separate chapters of 
Poetry, Music, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Dancing. Professor 
Knight states very clearly the problems which reflection upon Beauty sug- 
gest to us. He also distinguishes sharply between the Science and the 
Philosophy of the Beautiful. “Science contents itself with registering the 
particular forms which Beauty assumes, classifying the objects in which it 
occurs, and thus distinguishing its types. It is concerned only with phe- 
nomena and the laws of phenomena. But if we ask for an archetype under 
which these types can be combined, we have left the sphere of phenomena 
and Science and have entered the inner court of Philosophy” (p. 3 ff.). 
Chapter IV is a brief criticism of theories which the author considers 
inadequate. The author’s own theory is suggested in the following chap- 
ter, but is not worked out in any detail. “It comes to this,” he says, “that 
Nature has evolved certain definite types, which are, on the last analysis, 
thoughts or ideas — mind-forms, disclosing mind’s essence. These are not 
merely phenomenal facts, now existing in the world, they are things that 
have been slowly developed out of antecedent forms through a thousand 
ages and have now a certain fitness of relation each to each. They possess 
harmony among themselves, and definite proportions in detail. They thus 
form a homogeneous whole or scientific unity. A unity, however, might be 
lifeless; and it is only when life animates the harmonious forms of the 
phenomenal world that they become expressive and that their beauty is 
disclosed ” (p. 52 f.). 

Chapter VI is a brief but very interesting discussion of Art, its nature 
and functions. The following chapter, however, which deals with the cor- 
relation of the Arts, is vague and unsatisfactory. Among the discussions 
of the separate Arts, by far the most valuable chapter is that which deals 
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with Poetry. The author’s own treatment, which is of necessity brief, is 
supplemented by a discriminating list of works dealing with the same sub- 
ject, at the end of each chapter. One might complain of the inadequate 
discussions of many of the important problems, but when the purpose for 
which the book was written is taken into account, this is seen to be unavoid- 
able. The book will doubtless serve its purpose well. Professor Knight's 
style is delightfully clear and vigorous, and the typographical work is excel- 
lent. 


Elements of Psychology. By James Mark Batpwin, Professor-elect 
in Princeton College, Professor in the University of Toronto. New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1893. — pp. xvi, 372. 


This little volume is an abridgment of the author’s Handbook of Psy- 
chology (“ Senses and Intellect” and “Feeling and Will”). It stands to 
the Handbook in much the same relation as does Professor James’s briefer 
Psychology to the original work in two volumes. In bulk it seems to be 
about seventy-five per cent of Professor James’s abridgment, while the 
style in which it is written is somewhat more technical. Both of these 
small volumes are intended for use as college text-books; both consist 
largely of extracts from the larger works. On the whole, Professor 
Baldwin follows the original rather more closely than does Professor 
James. As he says in the preface, the book differs from the larger work 
“mainly in its omissions.” However, there are certain differences which 
will be noted. The treatment of the nervous system has been put at 


the beginning of the book instead of before “ Feeling,” as in the Hand- 


book, —a concession to his critics for which the author asks “attention 
as unanimous as their criticism.” As might be expected, foot-notes have 
practically been done away with, while a short glossary of psychological 
terms has been added, which probably will be found helpful. 

The part corresponding to the first volume of the Handbook (“ Senses 
and Intellect”) is, with the exception of the changes just noted, practically 
a mere condensation of the original. However, the arrangement of the 
chapter on “Sensation” is different and better, while the chapter on 
“Reason” is left out altogether. It will be remembered that in the 
original work the volume on “ Feeling and Will” is somewhat longer than 
that on “ Senses and Intellect” ; here about a third more space is given 
to the latter division. It is to be remembered, however, that the chapter 
on the “ Nervous System” has been transferred to the first part of the 
book. The treatment of “Feeling and Will” is the same as in the 
Handbook, except for slight differences in the order of exposition. Where 
such changes have been made, they seem to be for the better, as, 
¢.g., where the author treats “Sensuous Pleasure and Pain” and “ Ideal 
Pleasure and Pain” in one chapter, instead of in chapters widely sepa- 
rated. 
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On the whole, this abridgment may be called a success. It is clear, 
systematic, and does not impress one as being scrappy. At the same 
time, the language is somewhat technical for an elementary text-book, and 
there is a lack of illustrative material. In this respect it is much less 
satisfactory than Professor James’s briefer Psychology. As an outline, 
however, in the hands of a competent teacher, the present volume could 
hardly fail to prove useful. E, A. 


Les altérations de la personalité. Par ALFRED Binet. Paris, Biblio- 
théque Scientifique Internationale, 1892. — pp. viii, 323. 


The author's object, as stated in the preface, was to collect and summar- 
ize the best established results of pathological psychology which bear upon 
the question of ‘double consciousness.’ The facts studied fall into three 
divisions: First, cases in which two personalities make their appearance 
alternately in the same subject, the second consciousness being either 
spontaneous or induced ; second, cases where the two personalities are 
co-existent, as shown in observations on hysterical anaesthesia, automatic 
writing, and distraction ; third, cases where the two consciousnesses enter 
into relation, as in the phenomena of suggestion and ‘systematic anaes- 
thesia.’ The hypothesis of a divided consciousness is made to explain all 
these facts, not without being slightly strained, inasmuch as remarkable 
mental powers are occasionally ascribed to the rudimentary ‘ sub-conscious 
personage.’ 

In his conclusion Binet quotes Ribot, to the effect that consciousness is 
not an irreducible unity, but a coérdination of elements. These elements 
may exist uncodrdinated, and, under certain conditions, groups of them may 
organize into secondary personalities. Considering the question as to what 
constitutes a personality, the author decides that association is not the only 
influence operative in codrdinating the elements, because the laws of associ- 
ation fail to explain the lack of memorial connection between the parts of a 
‘double consciousness.’ Nor is memory the test of personality, since in 
some of the cases cited the subject has entire memory of certain of his 
acts, while ascribing them to another person. Just what the unifying influ- 
ence is remains a mystery. Last and most important corollary of the 
hypothesis set forth is, according to Binet, the possible existence of a 
secondary consciousness accompanying the functions of organic life; a 
suggestion which he offers as a substitute for old theories of ‘ unconscious 
cerebration.’ MARGARET WASHBURN. 
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History of Modern Philosophy, from Nicolas of Cusa to the Present 
Time. By RICHARD FALCKENBERG, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Erlangen. Translated, with the codperation of the Author, 
by A. C. ARMSTRONG, JR., Professor of Philosophy in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. New York, Henry Holt & Co. — About 550 pp. 


Falckenberg’s Geschichte der neueren Philosophie (Leipsic, 1886; 2d 
ed., 1892) is a comprehensive survey in one volume of the entire history 
of modern philosophy, designed to meet the demand for a handbook at 
once scientific and readable. It, therefore, stands midway between the 
exhaustive treatises of Ueberweg and Erdmann, and such sketches as those 
of Schwegler and Bowen. In its original form, it is the outcome of the 
author’s experience as a professor of historical philosophy in Jena and 
Erlangen ; while the translation has been undertaken in view of the needs 
of students in our American colleges and universities. The historical 
standpoint of the work is entirely objective ; the method of exposition, a 
free reproduction of the leading principles of the philosophers discussed, 
in preference to direct citation on the one hand, and unchecked subjective 
interpretation on the other. The treatment of British philosophy is full 
and adequate, the author’s acquaintance with the foreign thought of the 
eighteenth century being no less marked than his study of the philosophy 
of his native land, while the account of recent movements in England and 
America has been revised and enlarged by the translator. The translation 
is from the second German edition, with the author’s latest notes and 
revisions communicated in manuscript. 

The work is divided into two parts, from Descartes to Kant, and from 
Kant to the Present Time, preceded by a thorough discussion of the Period 
of Transition, from Nicolas of Cusa to Descartes. Part I includes 
chapters on Descartes, The Development and Transformation of the 
Cartesian Philosophy, The English Philosophy of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, The French Illumination, Leibniz, and the German Illumination. 
Part II is divided into eight chapters: Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schelling’s 
Co-workers, Hegel, The Opposition to Constructive Idealism, Philosophy 
Outside Germany, German Philosophy since the death of Hegel. 

TRANSLATOR. 


Le pessimisme moderne. Son Histoire et ses Causes. Par ETIENNE 
METMAN. Dijon. Imprimerie Darautiere. 1892.— pp. 399. 


Another long monograph on Pessimism naturally invites comparison 
with Mr. Sully’s work on the same subject. The present writer, like his 
predecessor, begins with a chapter on unreasoned Pessimism, and then pro- 
ceeds to the history and criticism of modern pessimistic systems. But 
although this part of the exposition follows the same lines and has the same 
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outcome in both books, the obvious similarities of treatment only emphasize 
the difference of standpoint between the two authors. M. Metman lingers 
over biographical and literary details, and grows eloquent over the desola- 
tion and misery of the Pessimist’s inner life. Despite the fulness and ex- 
cellence of his account of the philosophical side of Pessimism, the reader 
feels that he is interested in Leopardi and Schopenhauer less as philosophers 
than as men who have suffered and sought in vain the compensating secret 
of life. This attitude is still more unmistakable in the later chapters of the 
book, where the author discusses the various forms which Pessimism as- 
sumes in Germany, Russia, and France, and attempts to trace all its causes 
to one common root, the decay of religious faith, Among students, loss of 
reverence for the higher truth appears in the overestimate of science and 
contempt for metaphysic ; among the untaught, in impatience of dogmas 
and rejection of the authority of the church. Unlike Mr. Sully, the author 
makes no attempt to examine critically the pessimistic verdict as to the 
worth of life. Schopenhauer himself could hardly desire a less judicial 
opponent than the writer who grants in a breath that the world as it is 
merits the deepest anathemas that have been pronounced against it. 
Apparently it is chiefly because the Pessimist persists in seeing the world 
as it is that M. Metman finds fault with him. At any rate, Mr. Sully’s 
succinct remarks on the old difficulty of contradicting the evils of existence 
by an hypothesis for which those evils furnish a part (and, according to M. 
Metman, a very large part) of the data meet with no comment from the 
present writer, although the French translation of Pessimism is several 
times referred to. M. Metman contents himself with affirming that, since 
the mind cannot be confined within the circle of experience, it is. incumbent 
upon the thinkers of the race to adopt the metaphysic which best fulfils 
human needs. The choice, he seems to assume, lies between the metaphys- 
ical basis of Pessimism and that implied in Catholic Christianity. The 
former is irrational, as M..Metman carefully points out ; the latter pre- 
sumably shelters itself under practical advantages. At least, the only 
argument offered by the author consists in a reiteration of his conviction 
that the freedom of the will and the fall of man alone explain the existence 
of evil, and that without a personal God and an immortal life the world is 
utterly inexplicable and irremediably miserable. To those who wish an 
ample and entertaining account of theoretical Pessimism together with an 
ancient and facile solution of its difficulties offered by one who finds all less 
uncritical remedies hopeless and inglorious, the work ‘couronné par 
l’Académie des sciences morales et politiques’ is cordially recommended. 
Others will find few compensations for the absence of the moderate and 
discriminating spirit which makes Mr. Sully’s inquiries so useful to students 
of pessimistic philosophy. L. HANNUM. 
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The Evolution of Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of St. Andrews in Sessions 1890-91 and 1891-92. By 
Epwarp Cairp, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
2 vols. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893, — pp. xv, 400, 334. 


The lectures are published in the form in which they were delivered, 
except that the first course contains two additional lectures. The plan is 
thus described in the preface: “ After the general statement, in the First 
Lecture, of the problem which I propose to discuss, I have given in the 
next six Lectures an explanation, as clear as I could make it, of the princi- 
ples upon which my view of Religion and of its History is based. ... In 
the rest of the course I have described what I conceive to be the main 
stages in the development of pre-Christian religions. ... In my Second 
Course of Lectures I have confined myself almost entirely to the develop- 
ment of the Jewish and the Christian religion... . What I have aimed 
at throughout has been rather to illustrate a certain method of dealing with 
the facts of religious history in the light of the idea of development, than to 
exhaust any one application of that method.” The ‘three stages’ in the 
Evolution of Religion are the objective, the subjective, and the unity of 
these. Only in the last is God known ‘in the true form of His idea.’ 
Review will follow. J. SETH. 


Philosophy and Political Economy in some of their Historical Relations. 
By JAmes Bonar, M.A., LL.D., author of “ Malthus and his Work”; 
editor of “ Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus.” London Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. 


This book discusses the question, “ How far men’s thoughts about the 
world, and human life in general, have affected their thoughts about the 
economical element of human life in particular, and how far this influence 
of thoughts upon thoughts may have been mutual.” There is an intro- 
ductory book with chapters on Plato and Aristotle, and briefer chapters on 
the Stoics and Epicureans and on Christianity. The relations of philosophy 
and political economy in modern times are treated under the heads of 
“ Natural Law” extending through the writings of Adam Smith, “ Utilita- 
rian Economics” including Malthus, Bentham, and the Mills, “ Idealistic 
Economics” from Kant through Hegel, “ Materialistic Economics and 
Evolution” treating of Marx, Engels, and Lassalle, with a chapter on the 
relation of economics to evolution. The work is an important contribution 
to the history of thought in a much neglected field. Review will follow. 

W. F. WILLcox. 
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The following books have also been received : — 


The Philosophy of Individuality. By ANTOINETTE BLACKWELL 
Brown. New York and London, 1893, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. — pp. x, 519. 

A Manual of Logic (Volume 1). By J. WELTON. London, 1891, 
W. B. Clive & Co. — pp. xxii, 536. 

Questions on Logic (Part1). By H. Hotman. London, 1891, W. B. 
Clive & Co. — pp. 93. 

Die grossen Weltraéthsel. Philosophie der Natur. Zweite Auflage. 
Von TILLMANN Pescu, S. J. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1892, Herder’sche 
Verlagshandlung. Erster Band. — pp. xxv, 799. Zweiter Band.— pp. xii, 
616. 

Mittheilungen aus Leibnizens ungedruckten Schriften. Von GEORG 
MoLLAT. Neue Bearbeitung. Leipzig, 1893, H. Haessel. — pp. 140, 

A. Bronson Alcott: His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SANBORN 
and WitiiAm T. Harris. In two volumes. Boston, 1893, Roberts 
Bros. — pp. 678. 

Der Monismus und seine Consequenzen. Erster Theil. Von R. Ep. 
LIESEGANG. Diisseldorf, 1892, Ed. Liesegang’s Verlag. — pp. 75. 

Etat mental des hystériques. Les stigmates mentaux. Par PIERRE 
JANET. Préface de M. le PROFESSEUR CHARCOT. Paris, 1892, Rueff et 
Cie, — pp. 233. 

Das Gefiihl. Eine psychologische Untersuchung. Von Dr. THEOBALD 
ZIEGLER. Stuttgart, 1893, Goschen’sche Verlagshandlung. — pp. 328. 

Seele und Geist. In strengwissenschaftlicher Auffassung. Von Dr. 
EMANUEL JAESCHE. Leipzig, 1893, Otto Wigand. — pp. 118. 

Ethik und Religion. Grundlegung der religiésen und Kritik der unab- 
hangigen Sittlichkeit. Von Dr. CONSTANTIN GUTBERLET. Miinster i. W. 
1892, Aschendorff'sche Buchhandlung. — pp. viii, 376. 

La morale de Spinoza. Examen de ses principes et de l’influence qu'elle 
a exercée dans les temps modernes. Par RENE Worms. Paris, 1892, 
Hachette et Cie. — pp. 331. 

The Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte. By EDWARD CAIRD. 
Second edition. New York, 1893, Macmillan & Co. 

The Pursuit of Happiness. By DANtEL G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., 
LL.D. Philadelphia, 1893, David MacKay. — pp. xiv, 282. i 

Drei religidse Reden. Von CHRISTOPH SCHREMPF. Stuttgart, 1893, 
Fr. Fromann’s Verlag. — pp. 75. 

Commentar zu Kant's Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Von Dr. H. 
VAIHINGER. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, 1892, Union 
Deutsche Veriagsgesellschaft. — pp. viii, 562. 
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NOTES. 


ANTHROPOMETRY AND EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY.! 


Mr. Francis Galton has kindly allowed me to publish the following 
letter. I do so with the more pleasure, as I am in it acquitted, at least by 
implication, of the wish to disparage Anthropometry, with which certain 
correspondents have credited me. 

“ April, 24, 1893. 


“The coarse, off-hand methods of such an anthropometric laboratory as mine, 
could never be worked in immediate conjunction with those required for experi- 
mental psychology, without interfering seriously with them. The one are speedy 
and suited to test many persons in succession, in a rough and preliminary way ; 
the others take . . . great patience, practice and dexterity, and must be con- 
ducted in quietude. I hope that the skill and beauty of the latter methods will 
not be ruined by combining them too closely with the former. If I had to plan 
an exhibition to include the two, I should conduct the psychological part in a 
well-lighted, glazed enclosure; the on-lookers being in somewhat less well- 
lighted or in screened parts, and separated from the glass by interposed trellis- 
work. Then, the people at work in the laboratory would be in no way distracted 
by the outside gazers, and would indeed hardly perceive them. ‘The persons 
operated on inside ought, I should think, to be practised experimentees, and the 
purport of the exhibition would be to show (1) the action of apparatus, (2) the 
uniformity of the results with the same person under similar conditions. It 
would not seem advisable to test anybody who applied, because the second of the 
above conditions would fail with novices, who are sure to blunder as well as to 
waste precious time. 

“There are some half-way experiments that might require half-way treatment, 
such as the + number of vibrations that give a sensibly higher or lower note to the 
standard key, and the limits of audibility to high and to low notes. In respect 
to sight, there could be managed . . . matches, either of illumination or of color. 
I fear that audibility tests would be really hopeless in such a noisy medium as 
a great Exhibition. Gustatory tests could be tried, perhaps: by using, say, 
different strengths of brine, dropping slowly from fine tubes. A man would put 
his hand out, and receive a drop, and lick it; then he would try another tap, and 
so on;,his business being to put pegs 1, 2, 3, 4, representing successive incre- 
ments of salinity, in the appropriate holes, opposite to the various taps. This 
would serve to show the measuradility of taste, if it did nothing else. The sense 
of smell could, I fear, hardly be dealt with in a very simple way. 

“I sincerely hope that some effort will be made to show how to deal with the 


results, and how to get good out of them.” 
E. B. TIrCcHENER. 


1 Phil. Review, II. pp. 187 ff. 
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